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Announce Your Holiday Events on Attractive 


Christmas Bulletins 


These five new pieces for the 1960 Christmas season—bulletin, letter- 
head, letterhead envelope, dollar size offering envelope, and announce- 
ment folder—feature a full-color reproduction of a red Bible, white 
candle, holly, and evergreen. Order by numbers below from CoKEs- 


BURY now! 


CHRISTMAS LETTERHEAD ENVELOPE. 
Size, 873 x 37%, inches; gummed flap. 
AP-6214. Postage extra. 


100, shpg. wt., 1 lb., 10 ozs. 
500, shpg. wt., 6 Ibs., 1 oz. 
1,000, shpg. wt., 12 lbs., 1 oz. 


CHRISTMAS BULLETIN. Pages 2, 3, 
and 4 are blank for printing informa- 
tion and the order of the church 
service. Folded size, 542x842 inches. 
AP-6212. Postage extra. 

100, shpg. wt., 1 Ib., 6 ozs. 
500, shpg. wt., 7 Ibs., 4 ozs. 
1,000, shpg. wt., 14 Ibs., 8 ozs. 


$2.00 
$8.00 
$14.00 


CHRISTMAS LETTERHEAD. Size, 81% 
x11 inches. Lithographed on paper 
suitable for mimeographing, multi- 
lithing, multigraphing, or printing. 7 
Delivered flat. AP-6213. Postage extra. 
100, shpg. wt., 1 lb., 6 ozs. $2.00 
500, shpg. wt., 7 Ibs., 4 ozs. $8.00 
1,000, shpg. wt., 14 lbs., 8 ozs. . $14.00 


KEEPING JESUS’ BIRTHDAY, sy ANNA 
Laura GEBHARD. A Family Worship 
Service for Christmas Eve or Christ- 
mas Day. Commemorate the birth of 
Jesus with scripture readings and 
Christmas Carols. AP-6217. 

Doz., shpg. wt., 6 ozs. 35¢ 


Hundred, shpg. wt., 1 lb., 1 oz.. .$2.50 


THE STAR STILL SHINES, sy WALLACE 
Friy.. A Christmas  candlelighting 
service for churches, complete with 
processional hymn to_ benediction. 
AP-12614. 

Doz., shpg. wt., 6 ozs. 35¢ 


Hundred, shpg. wt., 1 lb., 6 ozs... $2.75 


RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Western 
Region | 
Los Angeles 29 
Portland 5 


Region Region 
Boston 16 Chicago 11 
New York 11 Cincinnati 2 
Pittsburgh 30 | Detroit 1 


Northeastern | North Central 


CHRISTMAS 
Size, 642 x 234 inches; gummed flap. 
AP-6215. Postage extra. 

100, shpg. wt., 8 ozs. 

500, shpg. wt., 2 Ibs., 1 oz. 
1,000, shpg. wt., 4 Ibs., 2 ozs. 


| Southwestern 
Region 


Dallas 1 
| San Francisco 2 | Kansas City 6 


$2.25 
$10.00 
$17.00 


OFFERING ENVELOPE. 


$1.00 
$4.75 
$8.50 


CHRISTMAS ANNOUNCEMENT FOLD- 
ER. Flat size, 7 x 101% inches; folded, 


x 342 inches. AP-6216. Postage 


extra. 

100, shpg. wt., 1 Ib., 1 oz. 
500, shpg. wt., 4 Ibs., 14 ozs. 
1,000, shpg. wt., 9 Ibs., 12 ozs. 


$1.95 
$7.80 
$13.50 
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Times 


Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


Birmingham civic clubs have criti- 
cized churches whose affluence, they say, 
is ill-spent on finer houses of worship 
and Sunday school buildings instead of 
on needed community projects and social 
betterment. The clubs sponsored a 
“Birmingham Municipal Audit” to de- 
termine how the city can best grow and 
prosper. The report suggests that church- 
es expand their social services with new 
hospitals, research clinics, or daily pro- 
grams of religious emphasis among its 
members. Such expansion would be bet- 
ter than recreational halls or new sanc- 
tuaries, the report said. This raises, 
among other questions, the problem of 
re-evaluation of church programming. ... 


The old-fashioned virtues of fair 
play and tolerance could cause the storm 
over John Kennedy’s Roman Catholicism 
to work in his favor. A statement issued 
in New York by the newly formed Na- 
tional Conference of Citizens for Reli- 
gious Freedom received bad press. The 
statement expressed the opinion that a 
Catholic president could not be free from 
Papal pressure. Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale took one look at the public reac- 
tion to the statement and promptly with- 
drew as a member of the group. In 
doing so, he said he thought it ap- 
propriate to discuss the impact of a 
Catholic president upon religious liberty, 
but that he does not believe in mixing 
“religious discussion and_ political _par- 
tisanship.” It becomes increasingly clear 
that the theological vacuum in this coun- 
try is making it difficult for our people 
to discuss an issue that is extremely theo- 
logical and extremely political. Unless we 
can speak in theological language about 
theological matters we are left with only 
two alternatives: bigotry or fair play. 
Because Americans believe in fair play, 
Kennedy could benefit in the long run 
from the entire debate. .. . 


the cover 


Joseph Sittler is a minister of the United 
Lutheran Church and a theologian who be- 
lieves in participating in church life. On 
page 7, he tells how he does it. 
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COMMENT 


Oberammergau and the World 


AMONG THE thousands of American tourists who 
crowded into the mountainous village at the head of the 
Ammer River were many who asked, “Are the players and 
the Passion Play resisting the encroachments of the world?” 
The visitors hesitated to ask, until they discovered the 
villagers themselves wrestling with the same question. 

There was the Rev. Alfred Rippel, visiting Lutheran 
pastor at Oberammergau’s Protestant church, who told one 
American that he and Georg J. Lang, home building and 
director of the play, had had a lengthy conversation on the 
topic that very afternoon. It is a question that concerns 
innkeepers, merchants of woodcarvings and Tyrolean hats, 
and even the bearded taxi-drivers who stand to gain from 
contacts from the world that is pouring dollars, pounds, 
francs, and marks into the famed village. The people are 
worried about commercialization, though they certainly have 
another name for it. 

The spirit of Oberammergau is evident to the visitor who 
steps in for even a day or so. It is a spirit of unaffected 
humility; if there is any rivalry for chief parts in the play 
or the chorus, such unworthy motives are well hidden. 
If there is any jockeying for favored positions among such 
old families as the Langs, the Mayrs, the Zwinks, the 
Rutzes, it does not come to the surface. 

The spirit is also one of genuineness. Here are people 
who make no pretense of being dramatic or musical stars. 
They have no interest in press notices. They are simple 
artisans, shopkeepers, and peasants. So, there is nothing 
incongruous about a young man streaking down the street 
on a motor bike, with his long, flowing hair standing out 
in the wind, or a man with a patriarch’s beard presiding 
at the cashier’s cage in the bank, or driving a taxi. There 
is none of the “frontier days” pride about these adornments; 
they are merely the badges of participation. 

The Oberammergau spirit also includes a large measure 
of devotion, and it is quite obvious that this is not entirely 
due to the solemn vow which Oberammergauers made 
when their village was saved from the ravages of a plague 
back in 1633. That vow is a sacred contract that they keep, 
not as an obligation, but as a privilege. It is sustained and 
strengthened by faith, hope, and love. The visitor sees no 
hint that it will ever be abandoned. 

The spirit includes the whole community, because it is a 
community spirit. Unquestionably, the vow made by distant 
ancestors of the present villagers has had much to do with 
binding them together, but there have been other influences. 
Patriotism is one of these. No man’s cupidity has permitted 
him to suggest that the play should go to America on tour, 
or give performances at the Eucharistic Congress of the 
Roman Catholic Church, or be offered every five years 
instead of ten, so that more people could see it. 

In a startling way, the villagers have resisted all efforts 
toward vulgar or venial appeal. Flatly, they have turned 
down temptations that would have brought them temporary 
advantage. And this because no individual would barter 
off the integrity of his village. The good of the home com- 
munity has become a means of supporting and strengthen- 
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ing the character of every person in it. In the commonweal, 
founded on God’s will without a doubt, the individual 
citizen has found protection against world pressures. 

In miles, the valley at the foot of the Tyrolean Alps is 
some distance from any home town in America, or hamlet 
in China, or village in Africa. But the problems are the 
same, for every community is faced with identical tempta- 
tions. Admitted that few, if any, communities elsewhere 
have Oberammergau’s advantages in tradition reaching far 
back into the past, any community could have Oberammer- 
gau’s commitment. 

It goes without saying that such a religious motivation 
is as close as the churches that are the conscience of the 
community. Often that conscience is weak and slow, because 
it is divided. Often it is fearful and hesitant, rather than 
strong and clear. More often, tragically, it is indifferent. 

The churches have it within their power to resist the 
world—the world of the cocktail lounge and liquor store, 
the world of the gambling den and house of prostitution, 
but also the world of far more respectable places and people. 
The world is much more subtle in its blandishments and 
temptations in these days when materialism, and secularism, 
and many another “ism” threaten to engulf us. So many 
times, and for so many of us, it is easy to fight against some 
outside force like Communism, when there are equally 
diabolical influences far closer. 

This is not to say that the Church can ever escape from 
the environment that we call “the world.” We are all in it, 
and to retreat to some cloister for life or some quiet lake 
for a weekend of meditation is no over-all solution. Further- 
more, we are assured that the Father sent his Son into the 
world because he loved the world, not hated it, but wanted 
it to be saved. And the Church, also loving the world, but 
refusing to become a part of it, and searching for new ways 
to remake it and transform it, is God’s means of salvation 
for the world. It must be nothing less if it is to be the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 

Yes, Oberammergau has a lesson for the Church in all 
the world. 


—Tue Epirors 


Christian Advocate 


Votume IV No. 21 
Leland D. Case, Editorial Director 





Church School 
Teachers Need 

All The Help 

You Can Give Them! 


That's why it’s so important to give them the proper tools. That's 
why it's so important to use Methodist teaching aids that correspond 
to the pupil material being used. Only in that way can your teach- 
ers effectively interpret the lessons as Methodists and develop the 
program of The Methodist Church as it is reflected in the church 
school curriculum. 


METHODIST TEACHER MATERIAL 
IS DESIGNED TO DO TWO THINGS... 


1. To assist the teacher in lesson development and interpretation. It supple- 
ments the pupil material and offers suggestions to the teacher for carry- 
ing out the activity of the class. It also presents the best in Methodist 
interpretation to the material. Finally—it serves as a means whereby 
class activity is carried out in terms of the total program of The Method- 
ist Church—it helps the teacher fit the church school program into the 
broader program of the church. 


To carry on a continuing program of teacher training and development. 
Authoritative articles provide instruction in teacher techniques and pro- 
cedures, inspiration for the devotional life of the teacher, and informa- 
tional articles that give good background for the lesson material and 
expand the perspective of the teacher. Any teacher who diligently uses 
Methodist teaching materials will improve each week as a teacher and 
constantly move forward as a consecrated Christian. 


ARE YOUR TEACHERS GETTING THESE AIDS? 


Please order from store serving you 
Atlanta3 © Baltimore3 © Boston16 ¢ Chicago 11 
Cincinnati2 ¢ Dallas! © Detroit! © Kansas City 6 
Los Angeles 29 © Nashville2 * New York 11 ¢ Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 ° Richmond 16 ° San Francisco 2 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Second to None 


Epirors: The Soviet Challenge to 
Theological Education | Aug. 4, p. 5], 
by William Cannon repeats the tradi- 
tional blunder that presents America as a 
second-rate nation. Speaking of the Rus- 
sians, he picks the Communists as repre- 
sentative, but all Russians are not Com- 
munists. Indeed, the party members are 
only a minority. 

Equally erroneous is his statement, 
“They gladly deprive themselves per- 
sonally as a people. Under the 
Communist regime there is no other 
alternative but to “gladly deprive them- 
selves.” I agree, with all our limitations 
we may not qualify as the No. 1 coun- 
try in the world, but if America is sec- 
ond she is second to none. 

Krist W. CauneE 

Community Methodist Church 

Waterford, Wisc. 


Foreign Policy Differences 

Epitors: While I appreciate much in 
Harvey Seifert’s Dilemma in Foreign 
Policy {June 23, p. 9], I have four points 
of difference. 

(1) The blame for mediocrity must be 
shared by the college as well as the 
church; (2) Russia is not in as advan- 
tageous a position as appears (Austria 
was embarrassed by Khrushchev’s med- 
dling, and Communism has been stopped 
in Korea and Indo-China); (3) we can 
only negotiate from the vantage-point of 
a position of strength; and (4) China 
is not kept out of the United Nations by 
the United States, but by her own war- 
like attitudes. 

FERDINAND Derk 

Fifteenth Street Methodist Church 

Huntingdon, Pa. 


Philosophy—Not Theology 


Epirors: Paul Tillich deals with basic 
principles in The Theology of Pastoral 
Care |June 23, p. 4], but I am wonder- 
ing whether this is not philosophy rather 
than theology. 

Of course, the author states that pas- 
toral care presupposes theology, and 
theology presupposes pastoral care. But 
most Methodist ministers are so deficient 
in theology that they may not know 
what he is talking about. And his the- 
ology is far removed from that of rural 
ministers and their people. 

Always we must speak to people and 
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communicate with them in their own 
language and philosophical limitations. 
Attempting to help them accept a higher 
philosophical level before they are 
straightened out religiously only leads 
to more confusion... . 
Tuomas D. HeErsEy 
Methodist Church 
Popejoy, lowa 


Food for the Lamb 


Epirors: C. Umhau Wolf [The Lag 
Between the Scholar and the Preacher, 
Aug. 18, p. 4] seems totally unaware of 
what the minister on a circuit or small 
station faces. 

If those who criticize the minister 
for his scholarship and the language he 
uses to get his message across would 
only take time to serve some of the 
smaller stations and circuits of Meth- 
odism, I am sure it would add greatly 
to their education. 

I learned this lesson very early in 
my ministry, for which I am very thank- 
ful. I was still using the theological 
jargon that I had learned in school when 
two fine young men came to me with a 
list of words I had used in a Biblical 
sermon. They simply asked me to ex- 
plain what the words meant. Since then 
I have tried to do away with any kind 
of jargon, and I find my messages have 
been more effective. A good shepherd 
always puts the fodder down where the 
lambs can reach it. 

James D. Kitcore 


Ridgeland, N.C. 


Eprrors: Re C. Umhau Wolf’s article, 
The Lag Between the Scholar and the 
Preacher, 1 am again chagrined to find 
the local pastor taken to task for not 
reading what some author thinks is in- 
dispensable to the correct conduct of the 
ministry. This comes from all sides. The 
professor of pastoral care berates for not 
devoting enough attention to his field, 
the professor of church history cries for 
a return to the study of the early church, 
and on ad nauseam. 

T. S. Eliot, in an article entitled, On 
the Use of Cathedrals in England, is 
more constructive. Instead of chastising 
the clergy for inadequate scholarship, 
he implores the laity to let the pastor 
devote more time to his studies. 

Personally, I share the feelings of an- 
other Wolfe named Thomas who stood 
in the Harvard library and wept because 


he would never get a chance to read all 
the books it contained. 
RonaLp W. STARNES 
Methodist Church 
Dagsboro, Del. 


Baptism of the Spirit 


Eprrors: In Baptism: the Beginning 
[Sep. 1, p. 11], the author closes the 
article with a quotation from Paul’s 
first Corinthian letter. It would be well 
to quote the entire passage which reads: 
For by one Spirit are we all baptized 
into one body—and have all been made 
to drink into one Spirit. This is the 
Baptism of the Holy Spirit and not of 
water, the symbol. Too largely is this 
doctrine being neglected in the Church. 

H. E. Baker 
Associate Minister 
First Methodist Church 


Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Epitors: Baptism: The Beginning, by 
John Patton: 

Rev. Patton’s first point: “Baptism is 
an act done for us,” is well taken with 
reference to adult or youth Baptism. 
However, in infant Baptism, we have a 
much different situation _ practically 
speaking. The infant cannot appropriate 
the gracious act of God in Christ. The 
Baptism vows which the parents take ac- 
cording to our Methodist ritual, revolve 
around what the parents promise to do! 

Rev. Patton’s observation that, “Most 
pastors have encountered parents who 
feel that, in having their child baptized, 
they are doing something for him. . . .” 
His feeling that this is an incorrect re- 
sponse by the parents is highly alarming 
to me. What more correct response can 
parents have in infant Baptism than that 
they are going to obligate themselves to 
do four things for the child as the vows 
state? And the things they vow to do for 
the child will be as practical as buying 
the child a new pair of shoes. How any 
minister can say that this collection of 
vows is other than what the parents 
promise to do for the child is beyond my 
understanding. 

Hvucx M. Rosinson 
John Stewart Methodist Church, 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


Notes on Sleep 


Epitors: Brad Ramsey’s article, Sleep 
On, Brother [June 23, p. 14], is amus- 
ingly instructive. It reminds me of a 
poem I once heard a district superin- 
tendent quote: 

Now I lay me down to sleep 

The sermon will be long and some- 

what deep; 

If he should quit before I wake 

Give me a nudge, for goodness’ sake. 

J. W. Exier 

Retired member, New England 

Southern Conference 

Willimantic, Conn. 









CLOVIS G. 
CHAPPELL 


The Cross Before Calvary 


Messages of hope for the troubled 
Christian, based on the experi- 
ences of Old Testament figures 
whose lives reveal how God suf- 
fers when Man suffers. Some of 
the chapters are: Loyalty Un- 
limited, I Have Had Enough, The 
Man Who Chose to Suffer. $1.50 
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EDWARD P. BLAIR 


Jesus in the Gospel of 
Matthew 


Based on evidence brought to light 
by the discovery and interpreta- 
tion of the Dead Sea Scrolls, Dr. 
Blair presents a scholarly study 
of the current revisions in the 
concept of Matthew’s Christology, 
plus an examination of Matthew’s 
doctrine of salvation. $3 


G. ERNEST 
THOMAS 


Personal Power Through 
the Spiritual Disciplines 


Concerned with the cultivation of 
a healthy faith and a more abun- 
dant spiritual life, Dr. Thomas 
has written these 49 devotions 
dealing with the pressures which 
tend to persuade men that they 
have “no time for God.” $2 


ALICE A. BAYS 
with ELIZABETH 
JONES OAKBERG 


Worship Programs for 
Juniors 


A highly adaptable book of 38 
worship programs, each contain- 
ing hymns, stories, suggested 
scripture readings, poems, and 
prayers. Programs may be used 
complete, or portions may be se- 
lected for use separately. $3 


HELEN F. COUCH 


and 


SAM S. BAREFIELD 


Devotions for Junior Highs 


Directly related to the junior 
high’s world by vocabulary, il- 
lustration, and subject, these 40 
meditations offer guidance for 
daily living. They deal with prob- 
lems and questions which con- 
$1.75 


front all young people. 















































JOHN KNOX 


Christ and the Hope of 
Glory 
An inspiring statement of the 
reasons Christians inevitably af- 
firm the hope of everlasting life. 
paper over boards, $1 


CHARLES M. 
LAYMON 
Luke’s Portrait of Christ 


Dr. Laymon discusses the charac- 
teristics of the personality of 
Christ which Luke has revealed 
to us in a sensitive and dramatic 
portrayal. The early church is al- 
so pictured. paper, $1 


CHARLES M. 
CROWE 


Stewardship Sermons 


These 12 challenging talks are 
concerned with the use of time, 
talents, and possessions in re- 
sponse to Christ’s call. Abundant 
human-interest material. $2.50 


ROLAND H. 
BAINTON 


Christian Attitudes 
Toward War and Peace 


Pacifism, the just war, and the 
crusade are three _ attitudes 
toward war which have been 
espoused by the Christian church. 
Dr. Bainton attempts to deter- 
mine which of the attitudes is 
relevant for today. $4.75 
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If church architecture 

is to be Christian, 

it must be directed by the 
demands of the Faith. 


AM A member of the department 

of church architecture of my church. 
I am also a member of an appointed 
commission to study the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. I have learned much 
from both activities, and I have learned 
even more being a member of both at 
the same time. Any two areas in the- 
ological thought set up between them- 
selves a kind of counterpoint: one speaks 
to the other; they mutually deepen and 
enforce one another. 

In the course of several years’ work 
with colleagues, lay and clerical, archi- 
tects and non-architects, I have found 
two things about our contemporary 
American Protestant life that seem to 
me to be interesting and important. 

The life of the church is an organ- 
ism. Everything one does, thinks, pro- 
poses, decides is relative to everything 
else. The decision about the details and 
plans of a building are not simply with- 
in the category of taste; they are the- 
ological decisions. 

2. Our churches don’t want a the- 
ological analysis as a basis for judgments 
and decisions. They want clear answers 
and are not too inquisitive about the 
process by which an answer is derived 
so long as the process of derivation and 
the language of proposal has a sufficient- 
ly high- sounding moral tone. 

That is why there is a quasi-panic 
among congregations and pastors when 
the church is silent about details of prac- 
tice. So dependent have we all become 
upon front-office decisions that in the ab- 
sence of a decision we feel like men at a 
garden-party without pants. 

Centralization of control in many de- 
nominations has gone from the sphere 
of the co-ordinational and operational, 
where it makes sense, to the sphere of 
theological analysis, where it makes no 
sense at all. Church order exists to an- 
nounce and administer a consensus; it 
is not properly a device for achieving a 
consensus. 

Needless to say, theological issues 


Joseph Sittler is theology professor, Dt- 
vinity School, University of Chicago. 
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By JOSEPH SITTLER 


ought not be decided by operational 
executors or administrators. But, when 
the theological life of the church becomes 
anemic many theological decisions are 
made by operational requirements. 

More and more, church boards and 
departments are invested with a decision- 
making function in theological mat- 
ters, not because they were expected to 
do so, but because no one else is doing 
it. By a curious default, their day-by- 
day pressure to have a tactic of some 
sort blossoms into a de facto theological 
position. Accumulated practical ques- 
tions are decided from never articulated 
presuppositions, and the accumulation of 
these over the years hatches an egg 
which no theologically reflective rooster 
ever had anything to do with. This 
might be called “theology by partheno- 
genesis.” 

Plainly, we do not have a theology 
of culture; we have a multitude of 
culturally relevant tactics which operate 
as if we had. 

We do not have a theology of the 
self; we have a church-school ethos 
that is so flourishing as to divert the 
mind from the absence of theology. 

We do not have a theology of worship; 
we do have a vigorous operational lather 
about worship which seduces churches 
into the assumption that this area has 
been thoroughly discussed and theologi- 
cal decisions arrived at. But nothing of 
the sort has really happened. 

Thus churches impose upon depart- 
ments of church architecture a primary 
demand for guidance for parishes that 
are building churches. They want that 
guidance; they do not want the under- 
lying questions and analysis which alone 
make the guidance worth having. If 
our departments of church architecture 
become retailers of snappy answers to 
superficial questions they will certainly 
be even more affected by the church’s 
general disposition. They will become a 
check-system for seating, ventilation, 
plumbing, and lighting which takes prec- 
edence over theological needs. 

Church boards and agencies ought to 
think of themselves and envision their 


function in terms more broad and ele- 
vated than any church either wants or 
intends. The theological vacuum, if not 
filled by an operational agency thinking 
of itself more highly than it was estab- 
lished to think, will be filled by the mind 
of magazines promoting church equip- 
ment. 

It is imperative that we look to the 
particularity of the Christian faith in 
order to build properly as we believe. 
The task of the entire church is to move 
in the operational areas as directed by 
the demands of the faith. 

I have stumbled over this same rock 
in three major areas of reflection: ethics, 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and 
church architecture. The problem in 
ethics is to actualize command to a form 
of obedience. The problem with the 
Sacrament is how to move from sub- 
stance to practice. The problem in church 
architecture is how to put a palpable 
structure around a tradition that is both 
given and growing. 

Certain facts about the Protestant 
church in contemporary America are 
clear. We have discovered some of them. 
These facts, as I see them, are as follows: 

There is a disposition to make the 
life of the cult an alternative to a Chris- 
tian understanding of life. The cult is 
meant to be a beach-head in the life of 
the world; we are disposed to make it a 
beach-house. 

The world does not understand its 
own life. Instead of bringing all things 
into subjection to Christ, we are disposed 
to order “will” over “alternative” under- 
standing of life. Furthermore, we use 
this understanding to seal ourselves off 
from engagement with that other vigor- 
ous life, the self-justifying or perhaps 
self-anesthetizing life of the world. 

Much modern preaching and teaching 
reminds me of the kind of car-driving 
done by city parking-lot operators. Cars 
are shuttled here and there, from this lot 
into that, and all is very busy and satis- 
factory. But the cars never get out into 
the decision-making traffic. 

When, for instance, we preach about 
the Lord’s Supper, we declare that the 





grace of God is present in nature to re- 
store and fulfill it. Good! Now our 
people know that the bread (which is of 
nature) both remains bread, and is the 
mark of the Presence, and they believe 
that the wine (which is of nature) 
remains wine and is a mark of the 
Presence. And there it stops. 

The cars are in the right position, the 
Christian mind has its own parking- 
lot order. But meanwhile, “the whole 
creation groans in travail waiting for 
the manifestation of the sons of God”— 
and while the sons of God are running 
a booming cultic parking-lot business, 
the travailing world is contorted with 
anguished efforts to make some meaning 
out of the beckoning, threatening, and 
relentless vitalities of nature. 

If nature’s bread and wine, in the 
hands of nature’s Savior, in a blessed 
Sacrament have nothing to say to a world 
frantically juggling God’s atoms—the 
Sacrament is litthe more than cult- 
consolation—a private supper in the 
beach-house. 

Tennessee Williams is no savior, but 
he makes the kind of natural noises that 
violently need a Savior. His very violence 
in making declarations of no meaning 

a kind of negative afirmation. The 
substance of the affirmations is not a 
meaning, but a tribute to the anguish of 
meaningless life. 

What this means for the arts of form, 
like architecture, I cannot certainly say. 
But surely these arts must serve the 
Church by accenting its public, perilous 
exposure to the world, and by such 
forms as counteract the Church’s inner 
temptation to cultism and involution. 

The studies mentioned have revealed 


among Lutherans that the view of the 
Lord’s Supper is commonly less than 
Catholic-Christian and is powerfully 
centered at the point of private piety. 
It involves a mystery which is widely 
thought to be better obeyed by infrequent 
exposure than by frequent obedience. 
The reduction of a full theology of the 
Sacrament to an almost exclusive accent 
upon forgiveness of sins, and a neglect 
in teaching of the eucharistic and ethical- 
ly restorative duty of man in nature and 
history is, perhaps, a result of the peculiar 
polemical situation that prevailed when 
our confessions were fashioned. 

This apologetically determined accent 
is undergoing change, and it is clear 
that a deeper and broader internal appre- 
hension of the teaching about and recep- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper is on the way. 
This may mean for our church-building 
design a more open and optional treat- 
ment of the altar, both as to design and 
place. That it should be free-standing 
as a fact of disposition of elements in 
the chancel, will not necessarily mean 
anything. But if one is disposed to place 
it so, it is clear that such a decision will 
no longer be thought unevangelical or 
esoteric. 

Just how, to accomplish in church 
architecture, necessary oppositions in 
accent I cannot say, but the following 
tensions are intrinsic in worship and 
ought to be given a form in architecture: 

1 Open to the world, yet not of the 
world’s origin or disposal. 

2 Light with joy, yet light so handled 
as to suggest that the Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world 
is not simply from the local power plant 
or the private piety of the pastor. 


Methodist Music in Texas 


With stencil and mimeograph close at hand, I determined to find out some- 
thing of the status of music in the Methodist churches of Texas. I sent out a 
questionnaire to one church in each of the 46 districts. Thirty-two churches, 
ranging in membership from 708 to 7,600, responded. 

Twelve of these churches have full-time ministers of music, and of the 12 
seven are vocal or choral-directing majors, two are instrumentalists, and three 


are a combination of the two fields. 


The other 20 churches employ public-school teachers, college professors, and 
other talented members on a part-time basis. 

For the full-time ministers of music the salary ranges from $4,200 to $9,000. 
In some cases the salary is supplemented by earnings from voice, piano, and 
organ lessons given on the minister’s own time. The 32 churches spend a total 
of $179,007 on their musical programs, including salaries, purchase of music, 


and maintenance of organs and pianos. 


All 32 churches use The Methodist Hymnal for morning worship. Twenty 
use this hymnal both morning and evening; but the others use a wide variety 


of hymnals in the evening services. 


In 14 churches the minister chooses all the hymns and in five the minister 


of music does this exclusively. 


All the churches are trying to raise the standards of music in worship 
service and church-school meetings by training children, youth, and adult 
choirs, by study of the Hymnal, and by use of better hymns and anthems. 


—Roy Jounson, minister of music, First Methodist Church, Pampa, Tex. 


3 Materials so used as to declare that 
what God has created is good, yet these 
same materials should be sufficiently dif. 
ferent in choice and handling as to dis- 
engage them from the foyer of the First 
National Bank. 

For this achievement there are no 
rules. There is only a theology wedded 
to taste and sense for design in such a 
way as to receive the world with glad. 
ness, yet not be arrogant and lordly in 
it. It offers its use to God, yet not as if 
we made it and owned it. 

It is this subtle but decisive difference 
in man’s way with the material world 
that prompted Henry Adams to note 
the deeper devoutness of the Cathedral 
of Chartres, built in the 11th century 
(as against Beauvais from the 15th), 
Chartres seems to say, “How lovely is 
this world of stone and glass and con- 
ceivable form, and it is all from Thee!” 
Beauvais clearly says, “How clever we 
are with stone and glass, and we hereby 
call attention to it!” 

The inner history of Catholic Chris- 
tianity as it moved toward the theo- 
centric explosion of the 16th century is 
set forth in that difference. 

Our problem in this century is the 
same: It is just as difficult now to exult 
in forms without pretention, and to play 
with possibilities without causing our 
play to divert from God’s play—the 
drama of redemption. The problem is the 
same as that which appears in the prac- 
tical daily life—to be free with a freedom 
whose service is perfect freedom. 

Is any such inner harmony possible 
when it has become a conscious prob- 
lem? Is it possible to be really free in a 
Christian style when one is so self- 
conscious about it? In attempting an- 
swers I recall that when a speaker is 
conscious of his gestures they are phoney. 

The churches should invite architects 
to share the problem of faith and form, 
and bring their particular gifts to its 
solution. We must have great patience 
and charity as church architects try to 
work the problem out. We really ought 
not expect that their success will be easy, 
quick, or brilliant. So vast have been the 
revolutions in man’s stance and _ self- 
evaluation in today’s world, that all 
expressive forms are in disarray. In music 
the old rhythms, sonorities and sequences 
are not proper to contemporary feeling 
for life, or evocative of actual relation- 
ship. In poetry and prose a curious 
experimentation with language-use and 
image is commonplace. 

In view of all this I feel, as I stand 
before the most effective of the work 
of church architects, as Samuel Johnson 
felt about the reported activities of a 
female preacher in London in the 18th 
century. “A woman preaching, Sir, is 
like a dog walking on its hind legs; 
one is not astonished that it is done 
badly; he is astonished that it is done 


at all.” 
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King’s Printer in Paris, Robert 
Esiienne died in Geneva as King of Printers. 


rinter 


to the 


Reformation 


By EDWIN H. MAYNARD 


F RECENT memory is the latest 
outburst of the ancient denunciation 
of Bible translators for supposedly alter- 
ing the text to fit theological prejudices. 
Lately accused are translators of the 
Revised Standard Version. Through the 
centuries translators of integrity have 
met this charge with dignity and stub- 
born patience. None met it with more 
import for the future of the faith than 
Robert Estienne, printer to the Reforma- 
tion. 

Curiously overlooked by many writers 
on the Reformation, Estienne was the 
one who, more than any other, put the 
power of the printing press behind the 
fresh thinking of the Reform. 

His most familiar monument is the 
numbered verses in our Bible, yet few 
are aware of the source of this rudimen- 
tary aid to scholarship. Equally monu- 
mental was his role in establishing the 
Vulgate text of the church that branded 
him heretic. 

Robert Estienne was the most illustri- 
ous of a family of printers and scholars. 
In addition to Robert were his father, 
Henry (sometimes called Henry I after 
the fashion of kings), his brother Charles, 
his son Henry, or (Henry II), and 
another son, Robert II. The family name 
was sometimes spelled Etienne. As an 
imprint it appeared in Latin: Stephanus. 

It had been about 1440 that Gutenberg 
gave movable type to the Western world. 
A decade later, in the 1450s, he was 
turning out sheets of the first printed 
book, his 42-line Bible. 

The printer’s craft developed and 
spread. Before long the Bible, a favorite 
subject for the early printers, had been 
printed in Paris, Strassborg, Venice, 
Genoa, Basel, Cologne, and Antwerp. 


Edwin H. Maynard is editor of The 
Methodist Story, and free-lance writer. 
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3y 1500 more than 1,000 printing shops 
and been set up in Europe and they 
had produced several million books. 

Into this burgeoning scene came the 
first Henry Estienne, a nobleman from 
Provence. He came to Paris in 1502 and 
set up a print shop at the head of Rue 
St. Jean de Beauvais. From his press came 
several significant Scriptures: Greek 
New Testaments in 1508 and 1512; the 
Fivefold Psalter, containing five different 
Latin texts of the Psalms, in 1509; Paul’s 
Epistles in Latin in 1512. A second edi- 
tion of the Fivefold Psalter appeared in 
1513. 

Apprentices to their father were three 
Estienne boys. Death of Henry I in 1520 
left them as owners. Since all three were 
minors, the business was run by the 
foreman, Simon de Colines. Within a 
year de Colines married the widow. 

Robert had been born in Paris in 1503, 
the year after the family arrived. At 20 
he superintended the printing of a Latin 
Bible, under his stepfather—who was a 
Latin and Greek scholar and printer. In 
1527 and 1528 Robert published an edi- 
tion of his own—first of a distinguished 
series that, by the time of his death in 
1559, had reached 41 editions. 

Robert’s first work is recognized by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society as 
being the “earliest genuine attempt at a 
critical edition of the Vulgate text.” 
In preparation the young scholar com- 
pared three written manuscripts and the 
best of the printed texts. He omitted 
prologues not written by Jerome. This 
version placed Acts after the Gospels. 

The work was licensed by King 
Francis I—cum privilegio Regis—and 
Robert soon found reason to be glad for 
his favorable relations with the Crown. 
The work incurred the censure of the 
Theological Faculty of Paris. 

Having tasted scholastic success and 


ecclesiastical censure—both to be his 
lot for the rest of his life—Stephanus 
continued his work. A revision published 
in portions from 1538 to 1540 became, 
according to the scholar, H. J. White, 
“Practically the foundation of the 
oficial Roman Vulgate.” Interspersed 
between Latin editions were Greek New 
Testaments. 

All of this took place under chaotic 
conditions of scholarship. There were 
no standard texts. Every translator, 
editor, and printer took liberties with 
the texts that he found—with or without 
support of scholarship. The Council of 
Trent in 1546 pronounced the canon 
and designated the Vulgate as the official 
text, but that did not end the confusion. 
It was not until 1590 to 1592 that the 
Roman Church determined which Vul- 
gate would be its standard. 

Meanwhile in Germany, the ex-monk 
Luther was publishing the Bible too. 
Twenty years the elder of Stephanus, he 
issued his first Scripture portion (Deu- 
teronomy in Latin) in 1525. By 1534 he 
had put the entire Bible into German— 
undergirding the Reformation with the 
sure conviction that the Bible belongs 
not to the hierarchy, but to the individual 
Christian. 

The ferment of the Reformation was 
affecting Robert Estienne. He was in the 
process of becoming a Protestant perhaps 
without quite realizing it. 

Folio and octavo editions, Latin and 
Greek, poured from the hand-operated 
presses on Rue St. Jean de Beauvais. 
Each proudly bore the Stephanus colo- 
phon, the grafted olive tree. The em- 
blem, reflecting the great printer’s deep 
humility, was based on Romans 11:17-24. 
The wood-cut shows Christ with the 
pruned and grafted olive tree. On a 
scroll in Latin was the pith of Paul’s 
parable: Noli altum sapere, sed time. 
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(So do not become proud, but stand in 
awe—Rom. 11:206, RSV). 

The Estienne Bibles are noted for 
their beauty of typography, paper, and 
binding. Some were printed in the classic 
Garamond type face, with type bought 
directly from the great type founder, 
Claude Garamond. 

A surprising number of pictures illu- 
minated the pages. Illustrators favored 
the Old Testament, specializing in sub- 
jects described in Scripture—as the 
Tabernacle or the Ark of the Covenant. 
Franciscus Vatablus, Regius professor of 
Hebrew at Paris, supervised drawings 
for the third folio edition in 1540. 

In scholarship, Stephanus was noted 
not only for his diligent search of manu- 
scripts, but also for the care with which 
he passed on to the reader the fruit of 
his study in marginal notes with alter- 
nate readings. It was the marginal notes 
in the 1541 New Testament that stirred 
up another controversy with the Theo- 
logical Faculty of Paris. The theologians 
detected heresy. 

The scholar sought sanction for his 
next edition (1545) by professing that 
his marginal notes were drawn from 
lectures by Professor Vatablus at the 
University, but to no avail. Stephanus’ 
own religious opinions were seen to pre- 
dominate and the heresy debate went 
on. In 1548 the theological faculty circu- 
lated a stinging attack on the printer. 
His magnificent folio edition of 1550 
only fanned the flames. 

As King’s Printer, Stephanus had 
been able to face the hostility of the the- 
ological faculty. Now that security came 
to an end. The death of Francis I brought 
King Henry II to the throne. He did not 
extend the protection his father had 
given, so the decision was to flee. 

Taking the precaution of traveling 
by several different roads, Robert Es- 
tienne, his family, six men, and three 
women, set out in 1551 for the haven of 
Geneva. Reunited there, they re-estab- 
lished the print shop on the free soil of 
Switzerland in the clear intellectual air 
of the Reformation capital. 

In Geneva he immediately came in 
contact with Calvin. At once he printed 
his Rudiments of the Christian Faith, a 
catechism, and during the next eight 
years published other works by Calvin. 

An early act in Geneva was Stephanus’ 
publication of a caustic answer (1552) to 
his persecutors, dealing with the charges 
in their 1548 tract. But this rebuttal was 
not the first order of business. In 155] 
his Greek New Testament was issued 
with verse numbers. 

Chapter divisions—attributed to Hugo 
de Sancto Caro or Stephen Langton— 
had been in use for nearly three cen- 
turies. The idea of verse divisions was 
not wholly new. But Stephanus gave us 
the verse numbers we use today. 

His complete verse numberings system 
for the whole Bible was displayed in 


1553 in a French translation. It was 
used in a Latin edition of 1555. 

Equestrian and _ scholastic abilities 
combined in Stephanus as aptly as they 
did later in Wesley. According to his 
son (Henry II), the verse divisions were 
worked out by Robert Estienne as he 
rode a horse from Paris to Lyons. It is 
presumed he marked the verse numbers 
on one of his own Latin editions. 

Stephanus continued making new 
translations and editions until near his 
death. His fifth folio edition, including 
the Aprocrypha and a fresh translation of 
the New Testament, appeared in 1557, 
He died in 1559 in Geneva. 

Into Robert’s scholarly home, where 
Latin was the language of common 
talk, were born two more printers: Rob- 
ert II and Henry II. The young Henry, 
especially, achieved distinction. A student 
of Greek at 15, he traveled throughout 
Europe to study and seek out biblical 
manuscripts. He was responsible for the 
scholarship on a Greek New Testament 
based on 16 manuscripts, published when 
he was 18. Inheriting the press at Ge- 
neva after Robert’s death, he continued 
publishing Scriptures. He also published 
classical Greek works, and wrote in 
French, contributing to the develop- 
ment of the French language. 

But for Protestants of today, our great- 
est debt is to Robert. Wordsworth de- 
clared that his “biblical work taken al- 
together had perhaps more influence than 
that of any other single man in the 16th 
century.” Bentley alludes to him as the 
“Protestant Pope” because “his text could 
not have claimed greater authority if an 
apostle had been the compositor.” 

This was recognized briefly even by 
the Church of Rome. W hen, in 1590, the 
commission appointed by Pope Sixtus 
V finally declared an official Vulgate 
text (the Sixtine edition) it was very 
close to Stephanus’ edition of 1538-40. 
Two years later Pope Clement VII re- 
placed the Sixtine Vulgate with the 
Clementine Vulgate, much closer to the 
Louvain text and differing at 5,000 
points from the Sixtine. The 1592 text 
remains the standard for the Roman 
Catholic Church to this day. 

A few of the original products of 
Stephanus’ press are still to be seen. A 
copy of particular interest is on exhibit 
in Bible House in New York. This huge 
volume (18 x 13 inches and 4 inches 
thick) is Stephanus’ third Vulgate edi- 
tion of 1538-40. Once the property of 
Henry Smith Leiper of the Congrega- 
tional Church and the World Council 
of Churches, it was given by him to the 
American Bible Society in 1958. 

Any Stephanus Bible is a monument 
to a great printer and a reminder to 
moderns of the pain with which the 
Bible was opened to the people. With- 
out printers—and Stephanus, their king 
—the fruits of the Reformation might 
never have survived to our day. 
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A PANEL 


WHAT 


Should We Preach 


About the 


ELECTION? 


Four Sundays prior to the day on which our people will select a new presi- 
dent, the CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE has asked four Methodist ministers of 
varying theological and political viewpoints to share with our readers their 
views on what should be said from the pulpit about this election. These 
statements purposely represent a wide spectrum, and because of their 
controversial character may not be reproduced in any way without advance 
permission from the CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE.—The Editors. 


holicism Is Not 


{ Major Problem 

By HENRY E. KOLBE, Professor 
of Christian Ethics, Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


HOW SHALL we preach in a year of 
crisis and decision when prejudices and 
hatreds threaten to run riot? Every min- 
ister must decide this question. 

It must first be recognized that politi- 
cal parties are inevitably equivocable. 
There is no crystal clear image of either 
party as liberal or conservative. On bal- 
ance, however, the Democratic party is 
the more liberal of the two. Because | 
believe the future welfare of the nation 
resides in the liberal wing of its political 
leadership, I personally favor Senator 
Kennedy. 

Against this background, then, how 
would I deal with this election from the 
pulpit, since the “religious issue” has 
brought this election sharply to the at- 
tention of the churches? First, we should 
note that the fact that John Kennedy is a 
Catholic does not bar him from the right 
to seek office, as basic American law 
makes clear. The possibility of a Cath- 
olic president does, however, loom as a 
bogey in the minds of many. 

Frankly, I do not consider this to be 
a major problem. We must learn to dis- 
tinguish between Catholicism as a reli- 
gion and Catholicism as a political force. 
The two are not identical: Catholics do 
not vote as a solid bloc, nor do they uni- 
formly support particular candidates. 
Anyone who knows informed Catholic 
laymen knows well that they do not fol- 
low blindly any clerical dictates. Further, 
not even the clergy are under binding 
orders, politically. 

Much of Senator Kennedy’s support 
has come from Protestants, and some op- 
position from Catholics. In his public 
statements Kennedy has not apologized 
for his religious Catholicism—and he 
ought not to do so. At the same time, he 
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has made it plain that he will not be 
commanded by “political Catholicism,” 
but that his prime object, if elected, will 
be to live up to the Constitutional obliga- 
tions of the presidency. 

Despite these facts, there is a myth of 
the monolithic structure of political Ca- 
tholicism which we must learn to dis- 
sipate. For it is a myth, or at least it has 
been up to now. The myth, however, 
may be turned into actuality if Protes- 
tants persist in thinking of people who 
are Catholics primarily in terms of their 
Catholicism and especially if we use an 
extra-legal religious test for public office. 
We shall thus encourage the formation 
of a Catholic bloc in this country. 

John C. Bennett states that the liberal 
and democratic principles of American 
culture are reflected significantly in 
American Catholicism. His discussion in 
part three of CAristians and the State 
(Scribner’s Sons, $4.50) might well be 
studied by all Protestant clergy. 

We must face, too, the danger of the 
emergence of a Protestant clericalism. 
This is likely to come about if we permit 
anti-Catholic feelings to lead us to iden- 
tify our religious concerns with the in- 
terests of any political party or candidate. 

In this connection, several disturbing 
reports have come to my attention. 

It has been reported that a district 
superintendent has “requested” the pas- 
tors in his District to preach against a 
Catholic candidate, stating with the “re- 
quest,” that he expects full compliance. 
Another superintendent has been re- 
ported as arranging a District seminar to 
discuss why we should not vote for a 
Catholic candidate. I devoutly hope the 
reports are not true, but if they are, then 
we in The Methodist Church are engag- 
ing in the same kind of ecclesiastical 
partisanship which we accuse the Cath- 
olic Church. The evil is not necessarily 
Catholic clericalism but clericalism itself, 
even in Methodism. 

There have been published reports that 
the hate literature being distributed sur- 


passes in volume and virulence all pre- 
vious records. We need to be wary lest 
we become party to such a hate cam- 
paign. If the reports noted in the preced- 
ing paragraph are accurate, we shall not 
escape it but shall be a part of it. In such 
a case, we shall receive, and we shall 
deserve, the charge of bigotry. 

It is not bigotry to question the fitness 
of any candidate, Catholic or Protestant, 
nor is it bigotry to question the relation of 
his religious faith to his possible political 
action. It is bigotry to make the question 
of church affiliation the sole determining 
question with respect to a candidate’s 
fitness for office. If we as a church par- 
ticipate in such a campaign we shall con- 
tribute to a disruption within our na- 
tional community which will be decades 
in healing. This point is especially sig- 
nificant in the light of the manner in 
which Senator Kennedy has faced ques- 
tions with reference to his position on 
controversial issues. In my judgment, he 
has dealt with such questions as frankly 
and honestly as anyone could. 

There is a psychological principle that 
we hate what we fear. Are we so afraid 
that our Protestant professions of belief 
in freedom and democracy will not stand 
the test that we must deny these very 
principles in order to seek to preserve 
them? I am a Protestant and an Ameri- 
can and I am not willing to lose the 
Reformation in such a manner. Our 
American Protestantism is not so weak 
that it need fear destruction or curtail- 
ment by any government official. 

Ordinarily, partisan politics and _par- 
ticular personalities should have no place 
in preaching. But partisanship and preju- 
dice will surely go in on the other side. 
In fighting against intolerance and bigo- 
try, we shall have to be as specific and 
as direct as we can. To deal in generali- 
ties and abstractions in such a situation is 
to condemn ourselves to irrelevance. 

If I were a pastor, I would preach 
against the passion, prejudice, and hatred 
which will divide and weaken us as a 
church and as a nation. I would help my 
people come to their political decisions 
not on the basis of the emotional appeals, 
but on the basis of a total pattern of is- 
sues. Especially, I would endeavor to put 
the religious issue in perspective, so that 
decision would not be made simply, nor 
even primarily, on the basis of the church 
affiliation of any candidate. 


Steer Clear 
Of Endorsements 
By PAUL A. DUFFEY, Pastor, 


Dexter Avenue Methodist Church, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


THE PROTESTANT MINISTER 
has the responsibility of preaching upon 
vital issues which touch upon the lives of 
the people with whom he serves. Because 
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he loves his people, it is his concern to 
lead them to make proper decisions. 
Within this responsibility is the minis- 
ter’s concern with regard to civic enter- 
prises and particularly the responsibilities 
of citizenship. One of the more urgent 
questions at present has to do with exer- 
cising the right to vote and voting in an 
intelligent and Christian way. 

Because I believe this, I believe we 
ministers must preach about the coming 
national election. I believe that the ration- 
al justification for this has to do with the 
minister's responsibility as a citizen per- 
sonally, and his responsibility as the 
spokesman for moral and religious values 
among his own people. This would be 
true concerning any election, but it is 
particularly true when religion is made to 
be a prominent factor. Of course, I must 
insist that religion is a factor in every 
election, because it involves the exercise 
of prerogatives of Christian character and 
responsibility. 

A more probing question is: What 
shall we preach about this election? The 
forthcoming national elections have cer- 
tain overtones that we have not experi- 
enced for more than a score of years. The 
presence of a Roman Catholic candidate 
has injected an element of concern for 
many people. The minister’s responsibil- 
ity is more acute than it has been in years. 

First, the minister must have some 
well-considered judgments about the is- 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Bishop Gerald Kennedy, president of 
the Methodist Council of Bishops, dis- 
cussed the church and state issue in a 
definitive article in the June TOGETHER, 
entitled Why We Believe Church and 
State Must Be Separate.—The Editors. 


sues of the election. This means that he 
must give careful study to the party plat- 
forms, to the history of the parties, to 
the individuals involved in the election, 
both as nominees and campaigners, and 
to the possible future of national leader- 
ship based upon these considerations. He 
must seek for himself a Christian under- 
standing and be prepared to cast his 
own vote in the most helpful possible 
way. 

Secondly, he must help his people to 
come to an understanding of the basic 
issues involved. The minister’s prior re- 
sponsibility is not political prognostica- 
tion, nor even the evaluation of certain 
social possibilities. His most important 
function as a preacher of the Gospel of 
Christ is to hold before his people the 
mind of Christ. The Gospel consists not 
so much of directives as of direction; it 
emphasizes not so much a single ballot 
as basic principles upon which all ballots 
shall be cast. The minister has the re- 
sponsibility of preaching on issues with 
an emphasis upon positive foundations of 


Christian faith, and government based 
upon Christian principles. To allow him- 
self to preach out of bigotry or personal 
anxiety is hardly worthy of the spirit of 
Christ or of the minister’s heritage. 

No minister is naive enough to be- 
lieve that the issues are merely stated as 
a simple political platform. The issues 
are not always clearly drawn in any pub- 
lic sense at all and, indeed, often the evil 
is mixed with the good. 

Ministers must steer clear of giving 
thorough endorsement to either one or 
the other of the parties as ministers. He 
may make this choice personally, as in- 
deed he must, but he has no right to use 
the pulpit to endorse a political party. 

He must give to his people religious 
leadership which will provide basic in- 
sights upon which they themselves must 
make their own decisions. This may not 
achieve direct results (such as defeating 
one candidate as opposed to another) as 
immediately as one would desire, but it 
is the basic procedure for religious 
growth among our people. The final re- 
sponsibility for decision does not rest 
on the pulpit, but upon the preacher 
and the laymen as an individual re- 
sponsibility. Our people are able to apply 
Christian principles. 

The minister must steer clear not only 
of parties, but also of personalities. There 
are persons who feel they must endorse 
a candidate from the pulpit. I do not 
believe that the minister as the minister 
has the right to endorse one individual 
as against another. In the realm of per- 
sonal choice he has this right and must 
exercise it. But in the pulpit and as the 
minister of a flock of diverse background 
and understanding, he must hold to the 
one thing which is central in his calling: 
preaching the Gospel of Christ and bring- 
ing his people to the mind of Christ. We 
Protestants would abhor the idea of the 
power of the Roman Catholic Church 
being brought to bear against a Protes- 
tant candidate simply because he is Prot- 
estant. And it would be detrimental to 
our American heritage if we were to op- 
pose an individual simply because he was 
not a Protestant. 

It seems to me that the most important 
thing to consider concerning a presiden- 
tial candidate would be the depth of his 
religious character. This is not necessarily 
the same as his religious affiliation. An 
individual may belong to a denomination 
or religious group without really being 
part of it. The most important questions 
concerning an individual candidate are 
not in my opinion whether he belongs to 
this group or that group but such ques- 
tions as: “Is he sincerely religious?” 
“Does he make decisions on the basis of 
religious faith and fortitude?” “Does he 
evidence fidelity not alone in external 
matters of the kingdom of God, but in 
the genuine exercise of the Christian 
conscience in habits and duties of daily 
life?” The minister should urge his peo- 


ple to study the lives, the spoken «nd 
written words, and other information 
concerning the public record of the lives 
and Christian witness or lack of it of the 
individual nominees. 


True Christianity 


Missing Entirely 


By WARREN B. MARTIN, Chair. 
man, Department of Religion, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa. 


VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON _ insists 
religion is not a proper issue in this 
campaign. He hesitates to speak on the 
matter himself, and has ordered his ~—_ 
to say nothing. It is understandable i 
Mr. Nixon is loath to judge the nclighoal 
beliefs of his opponent—given our na- 
tional tolerance for all who give lip serv- 
ice to God, mother, and country—but if 
he can keep discreetly silent about his 
own Christian faith it may be taken as 
evidence that he has little faith to talk 
about. First century Christians could not 
keep quiet about their transforming re- 
ligious experiences, and they saw no 
reason to—they had Good News. 

Meanwhile, Senator Kennedy follows 
the well-worn political ruse of drawing a 
line of separation between personal and 
public life. He has said: “Whatever one’s 
religion in his private life may be, for 
the office-holder nothing takes precedence 
over his oath to uphold the Constitution 
and all its parts. . . .” Christianity has 
consistently warned that this sort of com- 
partmentalization easily results in moral 
schizophrenia, political religiosity, and 
irreligious politics. 

If the Senator can subjugate his re- 
ligious faith to the national interests, one 
is made to wonder if his Christianity is 
any more meaningful than that of Mr. 
Nixon. Here then is the situation: Mr. 
Nixon silences his religious faith while 
Mr. Kennedy subordinates religion to 
political reality. Can either man be Chris- 
tian? 

But who dares to point the accusing 
formula of faith at these gentlemen? 
Their bland religiosity is a faithful re- 
flection of the plight of Christianity in 
all phases of the national life. 

Do not feign dismay at the inept re- 
ligion of the politicians or bewail the 
paucity of propriety in Washington. It 
is not surprising that little comment was 
made when Adlai Stevenson joined the 
Presbyterian Church in 1955 and re- 
tained simultaneously his Unitarian 
membership. As Paul Blanshard points 
out: “No one asked him what part of 
the Apostles Creed he believed when he 
recited it in the Presbyterian Church, or 
what interpretation he put upon the 
divinity of Christ when he continued to 
be a Unitarian.” The words attributed to 
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President Eisenhower also fit the pattern: 
“Our government makes no sense, unless 
it is founded on a deeply felt religious 
faith—and I don’t care what it is.” All 
that matters for the presidential candi- 
dates of the two preceding elections, and 
for the current aspirants, is faith in faith. 

How should we preach about the elec- 
tion? I believe we must emphasize that 
the religiosity of the candidates, and that 
of the country, is not to be confused with 
vital Christianity. We must make men 
see that New Testament Christianity is 
radical, revolutionary, demanding. It has 
content that issues in conduct. Men who 
live by the grace of God should lead 
transformed lives. And we simply are not 
measuring up. 

Painful though it be, we acknowl- 
edge that with the state of political af- 
fairs what it is, and with the claims of 
the New Testament what they are, we do 
not have a Christian candidate for the 
presidency any more than we have a 
Christian nation. 

It is essential to make this distinction 
because sensitive people are asking if 
Christianity has anything to say to the 
burning issues of our time—the issues 
of war, race, personal authenticity, rival 
ideologies—and they are not won over 
by pious generalizations and nominal re- 
ligious practices. They can only conclude 
that if what they see is Christianity, then 
the Church is a “dependent variable” and 
Christianity is a tinseled decoration of 
the Nation-State that gains momentary 
notice through invocations and benedic- 
tions at political conventions. 

A second thing to preach about the 
election is a matter on which there may 
be little agreement. 

Given the fact of the Constitutional 
separation of Church and State, and a 
heterodox society where no particular 
theology or ethical system may have gov- 
ernmental sanction; given the fact that 
the self-interest of a nation is the primary 
motivation for its program; given today’s 
international situation, and America’s 
singular responsibility at a time when 
almost all decisions are morally am- 
biguous; given the religious divisions 
within the nation that separate honest 
men and leave us without certainties the 
size of a mustard seed—given all this and 
more, perhaps it is time for us to declare 
openly that true Christianity is too much 
for us. We are drawn by the truth but 
trapped by the facts. 

Bring this thought to bear on the elec- 
tion. The President must show broad 
toleration. In the religious realm he can- 
not go beyond a vacuous statement of 
belief in a vague, cheerio God without 
running afoul of the Constitution or the 
constituency. If he takes a firm stance he 
turns his back on somebody. Yet if he 
moves he treads on toes. 

Furthermore, the president must 
pledge to uphold national interests at 
the expense of all other loyalties. Senator 
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Kennedy, in accepting the nomination of 
his party, assured the faithful that he 
would uphold the Constitution, and that 
he would “reject any kind of religious 
pressure or obligation that might directly 
or indirectly interfere with my conduct 
of the presidency in national interests.” 
The nation expects and respects that sort 
of commitment. Both candidates have 
made it. If the president acted otherwise 
he would be a candidate for impeach- 
ment. 

Notice, too, that the occupant of the 
White House is also a political leader. 
Some aspects of the game of politics are 
less than Christian, but in politics it is 
more important to be a winner than to 
be nice. 

In international diplomacy, the presi- 
dent must work with existing realities, 
balancing wooing, badgering, 
even turning to coercion when talk fails. 
It is a sticky business, unpleasant, sub- 
Christian, but it seems essential to sur- 
vival. 

Our chief executives have not been 
notably strong Christians; the present 
aspirants are not, and in the convoluted 
circumstances of public life it may not 
be possible, or even desirable, for things 
to be otherwise. American governmental 
organization and the American mentality 
are simply not structured to accept more 
than nominal Christianity. How irrita- 
ting, yet how existential, that the condi- 
tion which by the measure of New Testa- 
ment Christianity means weakness, is 


forces, 


nevertheless, because of our social or- 
ganization, a 
strength! 

One consequence of this sort of preach- 
ing on the election will be the charge of 
defeatism, negativism, and so forth. Such 
talk, it will be said, can only result in the 
“blind leading the blind.” The answer is 
that no one is pleased with the facts, but 
some are determined to face them. If we 
can honestly see the facts we are not 
quite blind, and that is a harbinger of 
hope. “In the kingdom of the blind the 
one-eyed man is king.” 

Where does the truth take us? It seems 
to some that the truth requires us to ad- 
mit that as we participate in the election 
of a president, and in a hundred other 
matters too, we are involved in a series 
of compromises at a sub-Christian plane. 
That which is, we know, is not that 
which ought to be, but what ought to be 
does not seem possible now and may 
never be without fundamental changes 
in our social structure—and in our 
hearts. 

Can we acknowledge that we are not 
Christian in the proper sense of the 
word? Can we insist, nevertheless, that 
we are in love with Christianity and 
doggedly quest after it? I think so. And 
after all, if God judges any of us on 
what we are and do, rather than on what 
we aspire to become, we are indeed with- 
out hope in the world. 


factor in our national 


Discuss Catholic 


Position Openly 


By WILSON O. WELDON, Pastor, 
Meyers Park Methodist Church, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


WE BEGIN WITH this premise: 
Anything which concerns life is a vital 
concern of religion. Political elections, 
particularly a presidential election, are 
major concerns of life, because they affect 
the present and the future of individuals 
and groups. Therefore, the candidates, 
their ideas, convictions, practices should 
be appraised, reviewed, and discussed. 

Surely the minister who will preach, 
teach, and direct a program dealing with 
the vital concerns of his parishioners will 
confront the issues in any election. That 
is not to say that he will tell any person 
for whom to vote; he will be of assistance 
in interpreting the issues at stake. 

A sermon on Polls, Pews, and Pulpits 
can deal with the duty of a Christian citi- 
zen in a democracy to vote. Further, it 
will emphasize the importance of prefac- 
ing his vote by considering the religious 
and other issues involved. A voter in a 
democracy like ours should not ignore 
the implications and connotations of all 
phases being discussed. 

If a candidate for the presidency is a 
Quaker, the people clearly have a right 
to ask what effect his pacifism would 
have upon his service as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armed Forces. If a candi- 
date is a Roman Catholic the voters 
should ask questions as to the position 
of this church in matters which affect 
the decisions of our nation. The voting 
Methodist will want to get all the facts on 
Roman Catholicism, ponder them, and 
prayerfully reach his own decision. 

Because (1) of the precedent which 
would be set by electing a Roman Cath- 
olic, and (2) because of the distinctive 
differences between the faith of Roman 
Catholics and other churches, the place 
of religion cannot and should not be 
swept under the carpet. It is not an evi- 
dence of bigotry or of prejudice to dis- 
cuss these implications. Indeed, it is 
bigotry to deny the right to ask questions, 
for bigotry always expresses itself in re- 
fusals to question or to be questioned. 

Three basic facts concerning Roman 
Catholicism should be noted by a min- 
ister preparing a sefmon on this election. 

1. Its Claim to Be a Political Body or 
State. The exchange of official ambassa- 
dors or the equivalent with nations places 
it in both a position of being a church 
and a political entity. No other church 
makes such a claim. Therefore, the direct 
implications of this position are pertinent 
in any election where a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church is involved. 
This fact is coupled with the truth that 
this particular church is the only church 
operating on the American scene which 


(Continued on page 16) 
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and Christmastide 


OUR PART-TIME RELIGION. Nov. 27. 


Scripture: Mark 10:11-22. Suggested 
hymns: 510, 178, 461, The Methodist 
Hymnal. 


MARK describes the rich young man, 
first, in terms of “a man ran up,” and 
finally, “he went away sorrowful.” Who, 
in the church in the presence of the 
teachings of Jesus, has not done this 
many times? Run to Jesus, only to turn 
away again when confronted with Christ 
insisting that God’s will be first. In the 
Aprocryphal Gospel, the Gospel to the 
Nazarenes, Jesus says to the young 
ruler, “See! Many of thy brethren are 
covered with filth and dying of hunger, 
while thy house is full of good things 
and nothing at all goes out of it to 
them.” 

Halford Luccock writes that this young 
man needed to be carried out of himself 
by a great devotion. 

Jesus held before him the require- 
ments of full-time religion, and before 
these requirements the young man went 
away sorrowful. 

Don’t be too critical of this man. 
Consider our own need to improve the 
part-time practice of Christianity. In 
face of criticism of religion, we need to 
realize the importance of what little 
Christianity we practice each week. 

Elton Trueblood insists that today’s 
greatest spiritual opportunity centers 
within the church itself. The movement 
from nominal Christianity to committed 
Christianity, he calls one of the most 
exciting events of our age. Part-time 
Christianity switches over to full-time 
commitment when what appeared first 
as a segment grows to become the under- 
girding support of the whole structure 
of life. 

Consider the life of Charles Malik, 
teacher, philosopher, statesman, and 
Christian from Lebanon, and the place 
of prayer in his life. One of his office 
secretaries says, “His religion always 
came to the surface, a deep faith in God, 
especially in a crisis. He always resorted 


14 


to prayer. Many times when things were 
very difficult, it was not unusual to hear 
him mutter, ‘O God, help me!’” Some 
time in his life this switch from part- 
time to full-time religion took place. 
The switch to full-time religion might 
take place during the Advent season. 
Jesus wanted to guide this change in 
the life of the young ruler, yet the record 
is clear. Confronted with full-time com- 
mitment, he went away sorrowful. 


DIRECTED FROM WITHIN. Dec. 4. 
Scripture: Luke | :26-33. Suggested hymns: 
83, 459, 95, The Methodist Hymnal. 


IF THE DEVIL is saying anything 
today, it is very likely, “Don’t think for 
yourself!” Satan needs no other gospel. 
The forces of evil need make only one 
demand: “Little man, don’t think. Con- 
form.” 

David Wesley Soper suggests in his 
book (Westminster Press, $2.95), God 
Is Inescapable, that everybody ought to 
hang four pictures on the walls of the 
mind, Abraham, Moses, Buddha, and 
Jesus. Advent may be the one time of 
the year all of us should attempt this. 
Each of these four was a rebel. That is, 
each man broke from the pressure to 
conform, to think as everybody else 
was thinking. Three living religions find 
root in the insights of Abraham, results 
of his insistence that he think for him- 
self. Moses was started in his thinking 
by two things, says Soper, Abraham and 
slavery. Buddha had much in common 
with Abraham and Moses. Jesus, like 
the others, broke from tradition and 
started to think for himself, regardless 
of the cost. 

The Advent season dares us to think 
creatively about one teaching in Chris- 
tianity, the basic teaching. God came to 
earth in human form. These four 
portraits dare us to think, to weigh and 
measure the significance of this teaching, 
and to discover that God is inescapable, 
in that he may be seen in Jesus. 

God is forever entering human experi- 


ence, being born again and again, being 


felt directly and indirectly, being te- 
vealed. Therefore do we ask when we 
read the Bible, “What is God trying to 
say to me as I read the Bible today?” 
Do we hear an anthem or an Advent 
solo and ask, “What is God trying 
to say to me, as I listen to this dedicated 
voice in worship?” Starting the day, do 
we ask, “What is God trying to reveal 
to me this day?” 

Evidence for the Incarnation is avail- 
able when men resist the advice of Satan 
to conform. God made himself known 
through Jesus. 


HEROD IS IN CHRISTMAS. Dec. i1. 
Scripture: Matthew 2:1-8, 13-23. Sug- 
gested hymns: 87, 94, 233, The Methodist 
Hymnal. 


JESUS SPOKE some very strong 
words one day, telling his listeners that 
they were blind to what was happening 
spiritually on all sides of them. (Luke 
12:54-56). Were Jesus to appear in our 
day, might he not say the same thing 
of us? 

Louis Schneider and Sanford M. Dorn- 
busch have written a study of religious 
thinking in the United States, in which 
they offer a diagnosis of our spiritual 
plight. Popular Religion: Inspiriational 
Books in America. (University of 
Chicago Press, $4.50). These two pro- 
fessors studied the books on religion 
which sold the most copies between 1875 
and 1955 and concluded that two changes 
have taken place in the spiritual climate. 
First, we no longer worship God, think- 
ing of God as a Being to be loved and 
served, because He is God. Instead, we 
worship God, thinking largely in terms 
of how God can help us! Secondly, we 
today smooth over the sterner require- 
ments of our faith. 

Hence the hard cruel facts in the life 
of Christ are glossed over. The hard 
sayings are considered poetic. In the 
observance of Christmas, we purposely 
omit the suffering and oppression related 
to his birth. Mention is not made of the 
reasons behind the census, forced upon 
a subject people. The fear of Herod 
made necessary the flight of the Holy 
Family into Egypt, and made the birth 
of Jesus the occasion for a_ horrible 
slaughter of innocent children. Herod 
was in Christmas, for Herod realized 
that his rule and power over others 
continued, only as men knew no hope 
for freedom and no hope for peace on 
earth, 

One might argue that Herod would 
have been only a minor character, but 
for the fact that Jesus grew up. Where- 
ever Jesus walked, the evil in men (the 
Herod spirit) resisted again. One per- 
sistent theme in the four Gospels is the 
swift and bitter opposition that Jesus 
called forth. 

Evil has, as its very nature, the re- 
sponse of resistance, protesting in the 
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presence of truth and love, resulting in 
wha: has been called “the sting of truth 
and love.” Simon felt the sting within 
and begged Jesus to depart. 

Remember the last time you felt the 
sting of truth? Be grateful. This sting, 
felt by the Herod spirit in every one of 
us, is evidence that God is coming close 
to this earth once more. 


COD CASTS HIS VOTE. Dec. 18. Scrip- 
ture: Luke 1:39, 46-56. Suggested hymns: 
90, 98, 301, The Methodist Hymnal. 


AS A TOURIST, you visit Venice. 
You climb the stairs in the Scuola di 
San Rocco. On the wall above the dimly 
lighted steps you see the masterpiece of 
Titian, his Annunciation. Every element 
in the design is a symbol. Mary’s face 
and hands suggest a sensitive ancestry. 
She is kneeling. She reads from the 
prophet Isaiah, and the Holy Spirit 
comes upon her. 

We have no part of the dogma which 
calls Mary “the mother of God,” because 
Jesus himself never taught such a dogma. 
Yet, feeling as we do, we may have 
gone too far in the other direction, over- 
looking the thoughts of Mary, “the fifth 
Gospel, the Gospel According to Mary,” 
as expressed in Luke 1:51-52, her insight 
into the power of God. 

In the language of our recent political 
concerns, we can think of God as always 
casting his vote, with a divine “no” 
against things which warrent his dis- 
approval and a divine “yes” in favor of 
that which fits into his plan. 

Christmas is the day we consider God’s 
vote. Facing it may be a terrifying ex- 
perience, whether it comes to an in- 
dividual or to an entire nation. God 
votes “no” in the face of profanity, in 
the face of murder, and all forms of 
human exploitation, in the face of steal- 
ing, bearing false witness, and adultery. 
God’s “yes” is the vote of support which 
he gives to every expression of mercy, 
every effort toward co-operation, every 
effort of brotherliness. 

“Without God, man can not. Without 
man, God will not.” J. B. Phillips 
describes God casting his vote as he 
calls our earth “the visited planet” in 
the chapter, “The Angel’s Point of 
View,” New Testament Christianity 
(The Macmillan Co. $2.25). Yet 
shepherds were required, if his vote were 
to be made known. Magi were required, 
if the human response of adoration to 
his vote were to be expressed on earth. 
God voted, and the vote continues. Yet 
His vote has little meaning unless ordi- 
nary men and women volunteer to chan- 
nel that vote into thought, into action, 
and into worship. 


DARE YOU LOOK AT THAT CHILD? 
Dec. 25. Scripture: Matthew 2:9-12. Sug- 
gested hymns: 93, 110, and 113, The 
Methodist Hymnal. 


HALFORD LUCCOCK is the source 
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of the Christmas story of two tired 
women, struggling to manage their loads 
of gift packages, only to have one of 
them clash with another shopper, mov- 
ing in the opposite direction. As the 
packages flew in all directions, the lady 
exclaimed, “Oh, I hate Christmas, any- 
way. It turns everything upside down!” 
A man, trying to help, agreed. 

“You are right lady,” he said as he 
helped her regain her lost items. “That 
is just what Chirstmas was made for!” 
With a polite tip of his hat, he walked 
away, leaving her a little shaken, and 
thinking about Christmas as she had 
not thought about it before. 

The revolutionary impact upon values 
and upon goals centers in the Child. 
Isaiah, centuries before, had declared 
that a little child “shall lead them.” This 
was not very promising to Jews caught 
in heartbreak and suffering. This was not 
very promising to men caught in oppres- 
sion and injustice. 

Selma Lagerlof expresses the impact 
of the Child in her Christmas story, The 
Christmas Guest. 

A child calls forth the best we have 
in us. 

Looking at a child makes one aware 
of unworthy thoughts and cheap, selfish 
purposes. Dare some of us look at the 
Child of Bethlehem? 

The day which honors His birth ought 
to be the happiest day of the year, but 
it ought also to be the most sobering 
day of thé year. Looking at the Child 
brings judgment to some. 

Looking at the Child brings hope. 


GIFTS WE CAN’T EXCHANGE. Jan. 1. 
Scripture: Luke 2:22-35. Suggested 
hymns: 111, 382, 267, The Methodist 
Hymnal. 


THIS SERMON title, which Dr. 
Ralph Sockman once said he borrowed 
from a sermon by a student in a class on 
preaching, refers to an experience which 
follows every Christmas Day. So wide- 
spread is the practice of taking back 
gifts and trying to exchange them for 
something else, that most large stores 
keep many of their pre-Christmas extra 
help on the job to handle this growing 
post-Christmas rush. Dr. Sockman took 


Special Days 


The traditional color used through- 
out the Advent season is violet or 
purple; white is used through Christ- 
mastide. 

Dec. 4—Commitment Day 

Dec. 11—Universal Bible Sunday 
Dec. 18—Sunday before Christmas 
Dec. 24—Christmas Eve 

Dec. 25—Christmas Day 

Jan. 1—New Year's Day 





the student’s title and discussed the 
physical handicaps which come in life, 
situations we cannot avoid or exchange, 
much as we wish we could. 

In a broader sense, life places in our 
hands several conditions which we must 
accept—certain arrangements made in 
advance of one’s birth. 

John Newton is one example of a 
man who became aware that his past was 
something he could not change, but had 
to accept. Yesterday cannot be relived. 
It is a gift you cannot exchange. Man 
may seek God’s forgiveness. Individuals 
may resolve to make amends. We try to 
learn from the past. But this we must 
accept: yesterday cannot be lived over 
again. 

Second in the list of situations we 
cannot rearrange to our liking is the 
fact that our days are definitely limited 
on this earth. 

A third pre-established arrangement is 
the fact that man is destined to live out 
his brief time, whether we like it or not, 
in terms of obedience or dis-obedience to 
moral laws. 

This Christmas season, to be more 
specific, many of us received other gifts 
we can’t exchange. You and I in the 
church seem destined to live in a society 
where most people do not practice the 
teachings of Jesus. Secondly, much as we 
may wish it otherwise, each person 
ought to know in advance that some- 
time in this journey each is likely to be 
called upon to face the test of crisis. 
Third, our plight seems more and more 
set; most of the followers of Christ are 
to live and die without seeing many of 
their highest hopes as Christians realized 
on earth. 

The New Testament describes Simeon, 
elderly saint in the temple, holding the 
Babe in his arms. As far as we know, 
Simeon believed, without seeing that 
child grow into manhood, without hear- 
ing any teachings from his lips, without 
seeing the results of his unlimited love 
and unlimited mercy toward all, and 
without the knowledge of his death on 
the cross. 

The secret of the Monterey Cypress has 
been described by Edwin Markham. 
“When the great tree is straining in the 
wind, the boughs drink in new beauty, 
and the trunk sends down a deeper root 
on the windward side.” For the Chris- 
tians, these roots afe threefold. (1) In 
all of these unalterable circumstances 
one can be certain that God desires that 
each person achieve his best. (2) God 
seeks to bring into existence, whatever 
the limitations of life, a fruit that is 
constructive, courageous, and redemptive. 
(3) Man is strongest when he commits 
all of his life to God, seeking to know 
and to do God’s will. Try this prayer for 
the New Year. “God, show us what 


Thou wouldst have us be. Show us what 
Thou wouldst have us do. In Jesus’ 
Name. Amen.” 






from the desk of the WANAGINVG EDITOR 


A preview of TOGETHER’s NOVEMBER ISSUE 


By James M. Wall 


A FELLOW METHODIST min- 
ister from Indiana was in the office the 
other day. He is nearing retirement 
and was wondering out loud how he 
would spend these next few decades. 

“You know,” he told me, “I’ve got 
20 or 30 good years ahead of me. That’s 
about all my grandfather could count 
on for a full career.” 

From this point, we moved into a 
discussion of the “advancing years,” 
and since the topic is pretty current 
around our editorial offices, I told him 
about TocetHer’s special November 
“Sunset Issue.” 

For its fourth-anniversary special edi- 
tion, ToGETHER is examining the 
theme: “People live longer.” Most pas- 
tors have grey-haired people in their 
congregations—people getting older. 
How can we help them make their 
own unique contribution to local 
church life? How can we help them 
live more happily as they live longer? 

The November Tocetuer has some 
of the answers. This issue explores the 
dynamics of old age in colorful, enter- 
taining style. My Indiana friend was 
fascinated as he thumbed through 
proof pages of this issue. 

Here’s why: 

George Gallup, the famous pollster, 
has interviewed 402 persons aged 
and over, to find the source of their 
happiness. His conclusion: The hap- 
piest oldsters are those who have “an 
inner source of strength and content- 
ment.” You'll find sermon illustrations 
in Government Cannot Enact Happi- 
ness, by Mr. Gallup. 

Should the breadwinner of the 
family be forced to retire at a fixed age, 
or should industry have a flexible-age 
retirement plan? TocrTHER’s powwow 
in November features Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, University of Chicago professor, 
and George E. Johnson, retired insur- 


ance company president, in a discussion 
of the pros and cons of this vital ques- 
tion. 

Charles Parlin, noted Methodist 
lay leader and Wall Street attorney, has 
some legal advice that could prove 
beneficial to your church. In Your Will 
Can Be a Part of You, Mr. Parlin ex- 
plains the residuary clause in wills 
which allows unspecified amounts in 
wills to go to a residuary legatee. This 
legatee could be the church. His 
thoughtful article is good background 
for a stewardship sermon. 

Should the older members of the 
congregation have special activities? 
We spend considerable time with our 
youth programs. What about older 
adult programs? In They Make a Joy 
ful Noise, you will see exciting pictures 
of older folks at a church in Oki: uhoma 
City who organized their own band 
and make public appearances. 

An important pastoral care concern 
is the problem of housing for older 
adults. ToceTHer approaches this topic 
from several angles in this issue: Three 
Generations Under One Roof, by 
Katherine Holmes, 4 Room for Grand- 
ma, by Parker B. Lusk, How About 
Living Alone, by Myrtle M. Creasey and 
Dale Fife, and New Ideas in Old Folks’ 
Homes by Herman B. Teeter. 

Inspiration for the entire family will 
be found in the eight-page full-color 
presentation of sunsets. Those oldsters 
who have learned the religious value 
of quiet meditation will especially ap- 
preciate God’s Glory at Eventide. 'The 
meditation theme is carried further by 
I Will Meditate on Thy Wondrous 
Works by Lowell Thomas, a five-page 
color pictorial based on Psalms 119:27. 
The famed world traveler chooses five 
places where man can meditate while 
in the presence of one of God’s won- 
drous works, and tells why he chose 
each. 

Young people will enjoy this special 
issue too, especially those MYFers who 
want to “do something to help.” Jn 
Hospital Volunteers they will receive 
suggestions on service to the aged. 

In addition, a regular department, 
Unusual Methodists, features four of 
the sprightliest oldsters you'll ever 
meet, including a 91-year-old man who 
has organized seven new Methodist 
churches since 1947. 

Your local church program, your 
preaching, your pastoral ministry, will 
be strengthened by this special issue of 
TOGETHER. 


(Continued from page 13) 
is under control of a person or persons 
who are not citizens of this nation. 

2. Extent of Control of Church Cver 
the Individual. The Vatican City news. 
paper Osservatore Romano in an edi- 
torial May 17, 1960 observed: 

“The church established by Jesus 
Christ as a perfect society with its hier- 
archy has full powers of true jurisdiction 
over all the faithful, and therefore has 
the duty and right to guide, direct, and 
correct them on the level of ideas and on 
the level of action. .. . The Catholic can 
never overlook the teaching and the i 
struction of the church; in every field of 
his life he must base his private and pub- 
lic behaviour on the guidance and the 
instruction of the hierarchy.” 

The January 25, 1960 issue of the New 
York Times carried a report on the synod 
or ecclesiastical council of 800 ecclesiastics 
including cardinals, archbishops, and par- 
ish priests of Rome, which made these 
recommendations for Catholic laymen: 

1) Obliged on pain of excommuni- 
cation to enact no laws harmful to the 
church. 

2) Forbidden to read publications in- 
spired by Protestantism, illuminism, ex- 
istentialism, atheism, or materialism. 

(3) Forbidden to take part in services, 
sermons, or discussions of non-Catholic 
cults. 

(4) Liable to excommunication if they 
join or vote for political parties or per- 
sons that promote heretical principles or 
doctrines; even though they may not go 
so far as apostasy and atheism. 

(5) Subject to excommunication alse 
if they back doctrines or views in con- 
trast with Catholic dogma in the press, 
in lectures, or in public spectacles. 

3. Opposition to Religious Liberty. 
One of the precious heritages of Ameri- 
can citizens is the separation of the 
Church and the State with the absolute 
right of an individual to choose his or her 
religion. The Roman Church condemns 
this view in The Papal Syllabus of 
Errors, a.v. 1864, Sec. IIT. Likewise the 
Roman Church has officially condemned 
the view that the Church ought to be 
separated from the State, and the State 
from the Church. (Papal Syllabus of 
Errors, Sec. V1). Both logic and history 
combine to ask whether or not a Roman 
Catholic president would favor religious 
liberty for all citizens. 

Yes, any citizen has a right to be a 
candidate, whatever his religious affilia- 
tion or nonafhliation may be. But I have 
an equal right to consider how his reli- 
gion will affect his conduct in public 
office, and what it will do to the present 
welfare and future course of my nation. 
As a Methodist, with my belief in the 
right to go directly to God, with the 
right to give equal freedom to every 
individual, I shall consider every implica- 
tion. That I will do—and that I will urge 
my members in the church to do. 
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Our Pastors Went to 
Sunday School 


By L. PAUL NEUFER 


Here’s how one Conference is 


meeting the Christian education challenge. 


i E MUST confess that the typical 

Christian of our time, however 
noble his character, is unable to speak 
one intelligent word in behalf of his 
faith.” So says James D. Smart in his 
book, The Teaching Ministry of the 
Church (Westminster, $3.). 

That statement makes most of us shud- 
der because we know it is true; but what 
can we do about it? Can we change our 
church-school methods and accomplish 
what we are after? Since some people 
miss church school, is there another way? 

In the Central Pennsylvania Annual 
Conference, we have set up a depart- 
mental training seminar at Lycoming 
College, Williamsport. We are trying to 
indoctrinate active ministers in the meth- 
ods of Christian education. We want to 
train them in using the small group 
process. 

It is a study-action program. After a 
day of orientation the seminar meets at 
the beginning of each month to study 
the methods for training teachers of a 
particular department. Then the minister 
(usually from a church of 500 members 
or less) goes home to spend a total of 
\0 hours that month with the staff of 
that particular department in his church 
school. During this and _ succeeding 
months the areas considered are: the pur- 
pose of teaching, methods of teaching, 
lesson planning, rooms and equipment, 
resource materials for teaching, and un- 
derstanding the pupil. 

Twelve ministers, selected with the 
co-operation of the Conference Board of 
Education, are invited to participate. 
Lycoming College helps by providing 
part of the cost for textbooks and trans- 
portation expenses. The churches also 
help with a budget that includes allot- 
ments for visual-aids, secretarial help, 
postage, salary for instructor, and tele- 
phone. In some cases the men themselves 
take care of the entire expense. 

For us, the seminar approach gets the 
job done. The meeting dates are agreed 


L. Paul Neufer is pastor of Market Street 
Methodist Church, Williamsport, Pa. 
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on in advance with the understanding 
that all members will be present. (Last 
year’s record was 77 out of a possible 80, 
and some men drove 150 miles through 
snow to attend.) 

The flow of ideas around the table 
is not idle talk. Participants know that 
they are going home to face and solve 
particular problems. Action follows our 
conversation, and the next meeting be- 
comes more stimulating because results 
can be compared. 

Last year the 10 men had 280 train- 
ing sessions covering six church-school 
departments. In all those instances, 
church-school teachers were challenged to 
develop skills. And the research of the 
group unearthed ideas which sent our 
second departmental training seminar off 
to a good start. 

For example, nine ministers who had 
almost never ventured inside their nurs- 
ery departments held 51 training sessions 
for nursery teachers. In the process they 
acquired 16 new staff members. One of 
the men taking the training has five 
churches, two others each have two. 

But statistics are cold. Here are some 
illustrations. One minister wrote that, 
“Among the staff members there was 
utter amazement that there was more to 
the task than teaching the lesson. There 
was real interest in the goals for nursery 
children. Several new items of equipment 
are being sought.” 

Another indicated that, because of 
what was said in one of the training 
filmstrips, he had a vital discussion on a 
social issue. 

Still another reported that his group 
had developed a desire for a prayer cell, 
and that they had relocated their nursery 
department and were buying new equip- 
ment. “A new thrill at the possibilities of 
Christian education was felt,” said one. 

Summarizing the conclusions of par- 
ticipants we may say that participation 
gives the ministers an opportunity for 
small-group fellowship and for spiritual 
growth. This is an important by-product. 

The rigorous training program (with 
frequent temptation to quit) affords sup- 


port to all members. Problems that seem 
insoluble on the local church level look 
different on the seminar table. 

New ideas in Christian education 
emerge. Because of the creative thinking 
of the group new methods for solving 
age-old problems are discovered and put 
into operation. 

Seminar members get a thorough in- 
doctrination in the goals, procedures, and 
materials of Christian education in The 
Methodist Church. The systematic ap- 
proach gives all members a fresh view- 
point, even though they have covered 
some of the material in seminary. 

In the local church the minister works 
closely with a core group in his church 
school. New opportunities are opened for 
him, counseling opportunities come, 
church-school “know-how” spills over 
into other activities. There is a real de- 
velopment of churchmanship. 

The minister demonstrates his inter- 
est in Christian education. Because of this 
interest he removes the feeling of compe- 
tition between the church school and the 
worship service. People come to see “the 
church at school and at worship.” 

Knowing the process, the minister 
himself gains confidence in Christian 
education and uses his skills as a teach- 
ing minister. 

The minister increases his knowledge 
of building requirements, and when ad- 
ditions need to be made to the church 
school he knows what the needs and re- 
quirements are. 

But look what happens to a church 
school that takes teacher training seri- 
ously. The departmental training plan 
provides a systematic, intense approach to 
the development of basic teaching skills 
from which teachers benefit immediately. 
They also get a foundation for future 
self development. 

The minister, working closely with his 
staff, can guide his teachers to a real sense 
of purpose. 

Teachers learn definite methods. They 
get the confidence that comes to skilled 
persons. Pupils sense this, and the whole 
approach to Christian education, there- 
fore, is lifted. 

Church-school administrators find that 
recruitment becomes easier. A substitute 
for every regular teacher is trained and 
ready, and this gives teachers status. 

The whole teaching staff is strength- 
ened. Those who are‘not willing to spend 
the necessary time drop out. The process 
of group dynamics comes alive. Discus- 
sions are taped and analyzed. Visual Aids 
and reports are used to develop a real 
sense of how a group operates. Ministers 
find that they can use the same methods 
with other groups in the church. 

With the departmental training plan a 
much needed change is brought about in 
the church school at the grass-roots level 
where a change must be made. And the 
ordinary church school becomes ex- 
traordinary. 
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Books 


of interest to pastors 


Christian Ministry, by G. W. Bromiley, 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 119 pp., 
$1.50. 


Reviewer: Fints A. CRUTCHFIELD is min- 
ister of McFarlin Memorial Methodist 
Church, Norman, Okla. 


Of the several books recently published 
on the subject of the Christian ministry, 
this one is unique and surely among the 
more significant. It is unique because it 
comes from an Anglican whose doctrine 
of the ministry seems solidly in the tradi- 
tion of the Elizabethan bishops, Jewel 
and Whitgift. The book is highly signifi- 
cant in that its approach to ordination 
and to the whole subject of ecclesiology 
differs from what one expects to read 
from one of this communion. In this 
respect, the book may be valuable in its 
contribution to the movement for a re- 
union of the traditions. 

Bromiley’s evangelical climate of mind, 
his streaks of older Puritanism, and his 
mild Hookerisms make the book stimu- 
lating. Chapters on the form, validity, 
and unity of the ministry contain some 
intriguing ideas for the ecumenically 
minded. He states that the ultimate test 
of apostolicity is to be found in preach- 
ing, teaching, and the application of the 
apostolic spirit. Whatever the merits or 
demerits of a mechanical succession for 
the sake of regular order, the author 
afirms that the final apostolic norm is a 
testifying of the Gospel of the grace of 
God. Genuine apostolic ministry will be 
known by its fruits and by its identity 
with the content of apostolic preaching. 

The author suggests that the Christian 
ministry has a threefold embodiment of 
word (presbyterate), action (diaconate), 
and rule (episcopate). This does not 
commit the church to clear-cut schemes 
of priests and deacons acting under the 
jurisdiction of a single bishop, nor need 
the three orders conform to a single pat- 
tern either in themselves or in their inter- 
relationships. A variety of possibilities is 
open, so long as there is orderly calling 
by the congregation. What is essential is 
that the threefold work be accom- 
plished. The proper succession of pres- 
byters and deacons, as well as bishops, 
should be recognized in all services of 
ordination. Congregations themselves 
should participate with their acclama- 
tions and intercessions. 

As would be expected from one with 
an evangelical orientation, the first chap- 
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ter deals with the ministry of Christ and 
is almost devotional in its tone. Brevity 
of the volume prevents detailed develop- 
ment of the basic ideas. There is no 
tracing of the historical development of 
the various concepts of the ministry, and 
little reference to history as such. This 
seems strange when one considers that 
Bromiley is a competent historian. Al- 
though the author may have hoped to en- 
lighten laymen, the book will probably 
be appreciated only by clergymen. The 
language is largely that of the seminary. 


Patterns of Ethics in America To- 
day, by F. Ernest Johnson. Harper & 
Brothers, 167 pp., $3. 


Reviewer: Grorce H. Batt is director 
of religious activities and assistant pro- 
fessor in department of philosophy and 
religion, Hamline University, St. Paul. 


This book takes up an impossible 
task: to deal in one chapter with the 
source and nature of the ethical sanc- 
tions in particular religious heritages, 
plus the application of their ethical in- 
sights to questions of economics and 
private enterprise, national — survival, 
treatment of minorities, and family life 
problems (divorce, intermarriage, and 
planned parenthood). 

The result obviously could be only the 
sketchiest statement, almost a series of 
summary propositions with little oppor- 
tunity to defend them and no space to 
examine evidence. What is here, if suc- 
cinct, is still of good quality. 

The ethic of Judaism is uncomplicated; 
based on the direct proposition that God 
created man in his own image. Every- 
thing that God has created has worth 
just on that account and is to be so 
treated. Thus, the Jewish law has a 
wonderful sensitivity to all creation, even 
forbidding hunting as the abuse of ani- 
mal life. Good and evil are accepted as 
facts, and while Jews have no solution 
to the problem of evil, good and evil 
constitute the raw material from which 
character is formed. Thus, man’s free- 
dom is seen as real, and so is his responsi- 
bility. “All things are in Heaven’s hands 
except man’s reverence for Heaven.” 

The Roman Catholic position is equal- 
ly clear: There are two sources of mo- 
rality, natural morality open to man’s 
reason, and that given through grace 
by the supernatural. under the 
guidance of revelation, man sees much 
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more clearly the principles of natural 
morality which may have been obscure 
before.” The authority in this world 
is the teaching Church, particularly the 
Pope. Clearly unresolved here is the 
relationship of the natural to the super- 
natural, and this makes a reader wonder 
what is the evidence for such a sentence 
as, “God has manifested a much more 
direct and positive concern about the 
matter of marriage and family life than 
about government intervention in eco- 
nomic activities.” 

The Protestant position, stated by 
A. T. Mollegen, is that, “According to 
the justification-by-faith theology, both 
Christian moral character and Christian 
action in the world flow out of the new 
relation to God.” That is, justification by 
faith comes first and moral action fol- 
lows. The Church does not stand be- 
tween God and man in this process. 

For the ethical culture movement the 
“problem is to take the springs of human 
behavior and their consequences and 
organize them ever more rationally.” We 
are not born as persons but achieve self- 
hood through thought and interaction 
with others. This injunction, “So act 
as to elicit the best in another person 
and, thereby, in oneself,” is similar to 
the position of rational ethics as stated 
by Lyman Bryson. The basis of ethics 
is reason, and it rests on “a faith that 
there is an ultimate harmony between the 
nature of the universe and man’s dim 
ideas of justice, mercy, and righteous- 
ness.” The rational man “knows that he 
cannot ultimately understand the work- 
ing of life and fate and the external 
world, but he refuses to give names to 
his defeats and call them answers.” 

These five systems are in many cases 
clearly operating from contradictory as- 
sumptions, but because of the nature of 
the book, there is no effort made to 
bring them into significant encounter 
with each other. The reader has to do 
that for himself. 


The Holy Bible. Revised Standard Ver- 
sion Reference Edition with concise 
concordance. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
191 pp., $9. 

A reference edition of the Revised 
Standard Version containing a concise 
concordance. It is the first with concord- 
ance included in the Revised Standard 
Version. A handy reference. 


Ordeal of Faith: The crisis of church- 
going America, 1865-1900, by Francis 
P. Weisenburger. Philosophical  Li- 
brary, 380 pp., $6. 

A history of the crisis of church-going 
America in the years following the Civil 
War from 1865 to 1900, whose author is 
professor of history at Ohio State Uni- 


versity. He has drawn from period cal 
sources for his research including the 
issues of The Christian Advocate of the 
period. 


The History of the Cross, by Norman 
Laliberte and Edward N. West. ‘The 
Macmillan Co., 72 pp., $15. 

An unusual but attractive art book 
done in contemporary style and_tech- 
niques. It comes out of the Roman Cath. 
olic tradition of the 20th century. 


Preaching From Revelation, by Albert 
H. Baldinger. Zondervan Publishing 
House, 128 pp., $2. 

Here is a series of sermons preached 
on the book of Revelation because the 
preacher felt that too little was being 
said to offset certain interpretations of 
the Revelation of John. In 22 sermon 
chapters he explains Revelation as he 
sees it. He believes its purpose was to 
give reassurance to the troubled people of 
that day, rather than to prophesy things 
to come. 


The Treasury of Inspirational Anec- 
dotes, Quotations and Illustrations, 
compiled by E. Paul Hovey. Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 316 pp., $3.95. 

There are 1875 items in this volume, 
conveniently arranged under alphabetical 
headings that range from “ability” to 
“youth.” The sources are sound and 
varied, including Aristotle, T. S. Eliot, 
Carl Sandburg, and J. B. Phillips. This is 
a valuable and usable reference book 
for sermon preparation. 


Pastoral Prayer Through the Year, 
compiled and edited by Robert L. 
Eddy. Charles Scribner’s, 191 pp. 
$3.50. 

Why the author calls the pastoral 
prayer in Protestant services “a sublime 
paradox” will be evident when one reads 
the valuable introduction. And here are 
beautiful illustrations of that fact, all 
usable by the minister who wants to im- 
prove his own pr 


Religion That Is - ternal, by G. Ray 

Jordan. Macmillan, 134 pp., $3. 

A book of sermons dealing with values 
that are eternal, written by a skillful and 
respected homiletics at 
Emory University. Especially valuable is 
the outline of each sermon and the effec- 
tive use of illustrations. A good refresher 
course for pastors whose preaching has 
grown stale since seminary days. 


professor of 


The Letter to the Romans, by Emil 
Brunner, Westminster Press, 168 pp., 
$3.50. 

Paul’s letter to the church at Rome— 
the New Testament’s book of theology— 
gets a masterly exegesis by noted theo- 
logian Emil Brunner. The New Testa- 
ment book that inspired Wesley, Luther, 
and Barth is covered in detail here. 
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IN HWS and trends 


KOREAN METHODISTS SHAKE UP BOARD AND STAFF 


Amid growth-pains of a new national 
life and spirit, and rumblings of discon- 
tent within their church itself, Korean 
Methodists recently held a special session 
of their General Conference. 

Coming in the backwash of political 
upheaval that swept Syngman Rhee out 
of office, it voiced a vote of confidence in 
Bishop Chong Pil Kim, but shook up its 
general board and corps of officers. 
~ Korea is one of the world’s most re- 
sponsive lands for the missionary effort; 
and the fact that many in government 
were Christians, Methodist and other- 
wise, is said to have caused a split among 
Christians. Dissatisfaction of some Meth- 
odists with their administration was part 
of the general unrest. 

Bishop Kim, who is in the third year 
of a four-year term, had been challenged 
by some to resign, but got a two-thirds 
vote of confidence from the conference. 
Two of the new secretaries of general 
boards are former Crusade scholars (see 
news story, p. 23). 

The new 28-member General Board 
includes 13 re-elected and 15 new mem- 
bers, with representatives from the 
Ho-Un-Pa, a dissident group which re- 
turned to the church in 1958, and two 
U.S. missionaries. 

Dr. Harry Denman, of Nashville, gen- 
eral secretary of the Board of Evan- 
gelism, again was invited to come to 
Korea for a mission. 


Electronic Brains Keeping 
Church Finance Records 


Church financial secretaries in a num- 
ber of cities are finding their work a snap 
these days, as electronic computers take 
over most of it. 

To keep its $1.5 million calculator 
from being idle, a big research institute 
in Philadelphia takes on accounts from 
churches at a low price, and in another 
city a large oil company keeps church 
records on a contract basis. In some 
places the service is offered by branches 
of firms that make the machines. 

These “automatic financial secretaries” 
are described by William H. Matthews, 
Ir., of the Division of National Missions. 
At the Philadelphia institute, a flow chart 
is prepared, program “written,” and a 
master file prepared from names, ad- 
dresses, and account numbers of all con- 
tributors to a particular church. 
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The church provides weekly lists of 
who gave on Sunday, and whether it 
went to current expenses, world service, 
or to building fund. The institute pre- 
pares the input tape for i 
against the 


processing 
master file, adding the 
amounts to those previously stored. An 
output tape and high speed printer can 
then turn out about 600 statements with 
several duplicates in 10 minutes. The 
total weekly operation takes about 17 
minutes, at cost of about $120 per hour. 

Other systems are used elsewhere, de- 
pending on the type of machine avail- 
able. 

The financial record is available at all 
times to the pastor, finance commission, 
or followup committee. 


Quakers Appraise Church 


The Quakers are taking an inward 
look at their church, its policies and or- 
ganization, and shrinking membership, 
it was indicated at the Five Years Meet- 
ing of Friends quinquennial session in 
Richmond, Ind. 

Traditionally a “peace” church and 
often in the news for its stand on public 
issues, the Society is being urged from 
within to form more clear-cut goals. 

“Revivalism alone, mysticism alone, 
peaceism alone, are not enough,” said 
Seth B. Hinshaw, head of the North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting. 

“We are called ‘children of light’ but 
are confused and bewildered,” he said. 
“We claim to have a peace testimony, 
yet are torn and divided among our- 
selves.” 

Dr. D. Elton Trueblood, noted Quaker 
author and philosopher, told the meet- 
ing: “We have simmered to a little, 
standardized, and largely static society. 
We have too low a goal ... we have not 
time for little or wasted effort today.” 

A Quaker Cardiogram in the Friends 
Journal, commenting on the “health” of 
the society: “We are a well-meaning but 
average and diminishing group of citi- 
zens, with a fatal sense of complacency. 
... We give great care to a satisfying 
fellowship but forget that it comes from 
discovering and then preaching a worth- 
while belief together.” 

In 1790, the editorial said, more than 
half of Philadelphia’s 54,000 population 
were members of the Yearly Meeting. In 
1828, there were 24,000 out of a popula- 


tion of 188,000. Today there are about 
18,000 in South Jersey, south to Wilming- 
ton, Del., and north and west to Reading 
and Lancaster, Pa. 

The Five Years Meeting has 79,000 
members in North America and more 
than 30,000 overseas; more than half the 
world’s Quakers. It has self-governing 
groups in Cuba, Jamaica, Mexico, and 
Kenya. 


Alabama Preacher Moves 
to Southern Rhodesia 


The Rev. Robert Hughes, 32, will 
leave his post as director of the Alabama 
Council on Human Relations early in 
1961 to serve as a missionary in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

His departure will close a stormy pe- 
riod for the youthful Methodist minister. 
In two weeks’ time he was jailed, re- 
leased, “involuntarily” located by the 
North Alabama Conference, and finally 
re-admitted in order to be transferred to 
the mission field. 

Early in September he served four 
days in a Bessemer, Ala. jail after he 
refused to give a grand jury names of 
donors and benefactors of the council, 
which he has headed since 1954. He was 
released after finally giving testimony in 
a case in which Harrison Salisbury of 
the New York Times was being sued for 
criminal libel by three Birmingham, Ala. 
city commissioners. (See p. 24, Septem- 
ber 29.) He did not provide the jury with 
the names, however. 

Hughes’ involuntary location came 
after he served for one conference year 
on a supernumerary status. He was 
placed in this status by the 1959 confer- 
ence and told he would be “involuntarily 
located” in 1960 unless he accepted a 
regular pastoral appointment. 

Conference officials had felt that his 
appointment was not a proper one since 
the conference has no authority over 
the Council. Hughes had been under 
attack from some Alabama Methodists 
because of the Council’s opposition to 
segregation. 

When the 1960 Conference met, 
Hughes was asked to take a pastoral ap- 
pointment and when he refused, was 
asked to request “voluntary location.” He 
also refused to do this, and was then “in- 
voluntarily located.” 

Hughes had been interested in mis- 
sionary service for some time but had 
been previously turned down for health 
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reasons. A telegram from the Board of 
Missions and from Bishop Ralph Dodge 
of Southern Rhodesia came to Bishop 
Bachman Hodge during the meeting of 
the North Alabama Conference, request- 
ing Hughes’ transfer to Southern Rho- 
desia. 

The Alabama Council is an independ- 
ent organization concerned with inter- 
racial communication and improved race 
relations. It is one of 10 state interracial 
organizations which are co-operating 
groups of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, which had headquarters in Atlanta. 

No successor to Mr. Hughes has been 
named as yet. 


1 Million Goal of Lay Board 

“Schools in practical Christianity” for 
laymen were proposed at the Methodist 
Board of Lay Activities organizational 
meeting held in September in Chicago. 

This is in with the trend of 
Protestant laymen to study their church- 
es’ beliefs in order to more effectively 
witness for it and for Christ, said the 
committee on training, literature, and 
promotion. 

The board, in other actions, voted: 

e A 1 million member goal and 15,000 
chartered clubs by 1964. 

e Goal of at least 25 per cent increase 
in the number of tithers in each church. 

e 600 radio Methodist 
Men’s Hour with stress on better dis- 
tribution. 

A third National Conference for MM 
is set for July 14-16 at Purdue University. 

In officer elections, R. Howard Berg 
of Melbourne, Fla., became president of 
the 4l-man board, and Dr. Robert G. 
Mayfield re-elected as general secretary. 
Bishop Richard C. Raines of Indianapolis 
is among members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

H. Owen Weese of Elwood, Ind., is 
board vice-president; William C. Patten, 
Albuquerque, N.M., recording secretary; 
and W. Rolfe Brown, Villa Park, Ill., 
treasurer. 

The Board of Lay Activities office in 
Chicago will move to Evanston, IIl., late 
in 1961 when a new Methodist building 
there is completed (see September 1, 
page 21 ). 
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Sees New Religious Pattern 


The world of the future will have 
thriving “diasporas” (scattered commu- 
nities) of all the world’s religions, pre- 
dicts Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee, British his- 
torian. 

In an article Pioneer Destiny of ]uda- 
ism in Issues magazine, he said that the 
present nation-state will be replaced as 
the standard type of community by a 
world-circling religious and non-monop- 
olistic association. 

The new communities will follow the 
pattern of the Jews in exile and dispersion 
since ancient times, he added. 


Last 2 Conferences Meet 


A campaign for more than $3.25 mil. 
lion for four colleges and Wesley Foun. 
dations was approved at the meeting in 
September of the North Alabama An. 
nual Conference in Birmingham. 

It admitted 32 ministers, the largest 
class in full connection in its his:ory, 
and raised the pension rate from $40 to 
$50. A more aggressive program of evan- 
gelism was proposed. 

The New Jersey Annual Conference, 
held at Ocean City, began a new quad- 
rennial program for $2.1 million in 
benevolences. 

It elected two representatives to the 
World Methodist Council, voted a new 
home for the aged in Ocean City, and 
raised minimum salary to $4,200 for 
members with parsonage. Church and 
church school membership gained, and 
six new full time pastors were admitted, 


Quick Exit From Africa 


Anglican Bishop Richard Ambrose 
Reeves of Johannesburg was not back in 
South Africa two days before he was un- 
ceremoniously deported by the Verwoerd 
government. 

He fled to London last April after his 
questions and denunciations on the police 
shooting of 69 African demonstrators at 
Sharpeville became embarrassing to the 
authorities. 

Detectives gave him a half hour to 
pack, and though he had been assured 
he could see a lawyer he was speeded to 
the airport before his aides could get one. 

Departure of the 60-year-old prelate 
came just as preparations were underway 
for a December conference on apartheid, 
in which South Africa’s eight members 
of the World Council of Churches will 
take part; and just after Archbishop Joost 
de Blank of Capetown said that there 
was a special warning in events in the 
Congo. 

In 1956 Dr. Reeves braved police bul- 
lets to make peace in a shooting which 
took place at an inquiry at Johannesburg 
into charges of treason against 152 per- 
sons believed to be connected with groups 
opposing apartheid. 

The World Council of Churches has 
called on its South African member 
churches for a full report on his deporta- 
The Rev. A. E. Garrett, former 
president of the Methodist Conference, 
was among those who have protested. 


tion. 


May Lose Heritage: Kennedy 

“T would like our preachers to act like 
they are sold on what they are talking 
about! 

“Methodists seem to have forgotten 
who they are and what they are . . . 80 
afraid of distinctive marks that they do 
not really care what church they join. 

“It's time Methodists took pride in 
their heritage. I am tired of people being 
ashamed of their church.” 
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Methodist pastor James Nottingham is 
whisked on round of his three churches 
near Walliamsport, Pa. by parishioner 
Ralph Folimer. Boat trip saves him 16- 
mile drive with two railroad crossings. 


Thus did Bishop Gerald F. Kennedy, 
in several verbal broadsides at the South- 
en California-Arizona Conference pas- 
tors’ conference, warn that “our worship 
services ought to be filled with a great 
sense of expectancy, but too many are 
dignified to the point of being mummi- 
fed.” 

Among “marks of a Methodist” worth 
preserving, he added, are the validity of 
a religious experience, belief in results, 
discipline, and belief in Christian per- 
fection. 


Board, Senate Elect 6 


In an organizational meeting of the 
Methodist Board of Education, Bishop 
Paul N. Garber of Richmond, Va. was 
named its new president. 

The three vice presidents are Bishop 
John Wesley Lord of Washington, D.C., 
who was re-elected; and Bishops F. Ger- 
ald Ensley of Iowa and Nolan B. Har- 
mon of Charlotte, N.C. 

Re-elected were general secretaries 
Leon M. Adkins, Division of the Local 
Church, Henry M. Bullock, Editorial 
Division, and John O. Gross, Division of 
Higher Education. 

The retiring president, Bishop Fred P. 
Corson of Philadelphia, was honored at 
the meeting, which was held in Cincin- 
nati. 

Three new members have been elected 
to the University Senate, which accredits 
all Methodist educational institutions in 
the U.S. They are Dr. Willis M. Tate, 
president of Southern Methodist Uni- 


dates of interest 


NoveEMBER 2 3oard of Managers, NCC Central 
Me nent of Church World Service, Buck Hill 
Pa 
ipeR 14—Crusade Scholarship Committee, 
iurch Center, New York, N.Y. 
iBER 14-18S—Curriculum Committee, Board 
'E ition, Nashville, Tenn. 
November 15-16—Advisory Council, American 
Bible Society, New York, N.Y. 
NovempBer 16-17 at Kansas City and 29-30 in 
‘ Workshop, Chairmen and Registrars 
{ Conference Boards of Ministerial Training to 
nsider legislation of 1960 General Conference. 
NovemBER 16-18—National Study Conference on 
Migr Labor, NCC Division of Home Missions. 


oVeMBER 20-21—Council of Secretaries, Chicago, 


I 


November 28-30—Colliver lectures, on Christian 
Education and Religion, at College of the Pacific, 
Stoekton, Calif. 

Novimper 29-Decemper 2—Seminar of College 
nd University Ministers, Nashville, Tenn. 
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versity, Dr. Charles F. Marsh, president 
of Woflord College, and Dr. Stanley H. 
Martin, president of West Virginia Wes- 
leyan. 

Also organizing for the new quadren- 
nium was the board’s Curriculum Com- 
mittee, which elected four new members. 

They are Dr. James C. Hares, Dallas, 
Tex.; the Rev. Clifford C. Knight, Des 
Moines, lowa; Dr. William F. Case, Kan- 
sas City; and Dr. Lester Rumble, At- 
lanta. 


Pension Fund Up $6 Million 


Funds administered by the Methodist 
Board of Pensions went up more than 
$6 million in the past fiscal year, and 
52 annual conferences now participate 
in some part of its Ministers Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund. 

This was reported by Dr. Charles L. 
Calkins, general secretary, at the board’s 
meeting held in Chicago during Septem- 
ber. The funds now total $65,688,442. 

Bishop Marshall R. Reed of Detroit is 
the board’s new president. 


The Great Crusade Is On 


Another of The Methodist Church’s 
great Crusade Scholarship programs, giv- 
ing special attention to Africa, gets un- 
derway as 83 selected students from 21 
countries settle down to study in 34 U.S. 
schools and three hospitals. In addition 
16 will study in England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Portugal, bringing the total 
for the year to 99. 

Most are from the U.S., from such 
areas as Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico, and from minorities such as 
Negroes, Indians, and Spanish-speaking 
persons. 

Largest number from overseas is 16 
from India. Angola has 9, Korea 8, Japan 
6, and Malaya, 5; and 15 other countries 
are represented. 

Most of them are studying theology. 

Many Crusade Scholars become college 
presidents, seminary professors, and 
church executives. Others attain high 
positions in government, business, and 
education. 


Start Work on Hymnal 

The four-year job of revising the 695- 
page Methodist Hymnal was formally 
begun by the Commission on Worship at 
a meeting held in Chicago. Three com- 
mittees were formed—one on the text 
of hymns, one on hymn tunes, and one 
on rituals and readings, from among the 
21 members. 

The revision was ordered by the 1960 
General Conference; and according to 
Bishop Edwin E. Voigt of Springfield, 
Ill., commission chairman, a wide sam- 
pling of opinion throughout the church 
indicated that one is in order (see De- 
cember 24, p. 21). 

The present hymnal was issued in 
1935, the one before that in 1905. 


deaths 


Wittarp H. Bue, retired member Tennessee 
Conference, August 21. 

Bernarp C. Brewster, retired member Southern 
California-Arizona Conference, July 24. 

A. C. BowLes, Sr., retired member Louisville 
Conference, recently. 

Eart R. Brown, member of North-East Ohio 
Conference and former Division of National Mis- 
sions executive secretary, September 3. 

Mrs. Cart E. Buerkwe, wife of former pastor 
in the old Central German Conference in Pennsyl- 
vania, and in Michigan, August 15. 

Mrs. K. E. Crayton, wife of member South 
Georgia Conference August 18. 

Gorvon GOoLpsMITH, member of Kansas Confer- 
ence, August | 

A. L. Davenport, retired member North Missis- 
sipp! Conterence, September 7 

R. R. FEUELL, member Detroit Conference, Au- 
gust 9 

Ceci. W. Gorr, retired member Northwest In- 
diana Conference, August 1 

FRANK TuHomMAS HaLt, Sr., member of North 
Mississippi Conference, September 8. 

Wittiam C. Hanson, retired member Kansas 
Conference and former Methodist Publishing House 
book store manager, August 26. 

Coruiss P. HARGRAVES, retired executive secretary 
of missionary education for former Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, August 22. 

Waicuts G. Henry, Sr., retired member North 
Alabama Conference and former member Methodist 
Judicial Council, August 25 

Mrs. Netuiie F. Hert, wife of retired member 
North Indiana Conference, recently. 

Maccart Hower, Jr., of Fort Worth, Tex., 
who had received local preachers license and 
planned to enter itinerant ministry, killed in auto 
accident, July 17. 

OrvVILLE W. KELLEY, S8r., 
Alabama Conference, recently 

Mrs. CuHarves F. KING, wife of retired member 
North-East Ohio Conference, July 30 

Mrs. Pau, H. McBeru, widow of Iowa pastor, 
recently 

JouHN FLETCHER Mincey, member North Missis- 
sippi Conference, September 8. 

Mrs. C. O. Morin, widow of former member 
Indiana Conference August 11. 

H. E. Morrow, member North Iowa Conference. 

Howarp Perrerson, retired member North-East 
Ohio Conference, August 8 

Ross W. M. RoLtLtanp, member New York Con- 
ference, September 14 

Mrs. Patt SHANNON, widow of member Minne- 
sota Conference, recently. 
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ARE YOU ENGAGED? The Farm on the Hill, 
Route 2, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania, offers 
ministers and divinity students a free booklet 
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Farm is a resort for newlyweds only. Among 
our guests are clergymen from most Protes- 
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news digest 


GET FELLOWSHIPS. Thirteen Meth- 
odist students considering ministerial ca- 
reers are among 63 awarded fellowships 
for 1960-61 in the Rockefeller Brothers 
Theological Program. More than 500 per- 
sons were nominated. 


TRAINS FOR SERVICE. The student 
body at Wesley Theological Seminary has 
increased 60 per cent in two years, says 
President Norman L. Trott. More than 
800 graduates are in service to The Meth- 
odist Church, and more than 200 are 
being trained for the ministry. 


‘THEY WILL DISAPPEAR.’ All Chris- 
tian missions will disappear from Africa 
with the “fall of capitalist colonialism,” 
declared Moscow Radio Recently. Attack- 
ing mainly the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries, it described them as favoring 
colonialism. 


ON CBS PROGRAM. Dr. James Doty, 
director of pastoral care and counseling 
for Indiana Area, will be the Methodist 
guest on Sunday, November 6, on the 
CBS Lamp Unto My Feet program. It 
will deal with problems faced by parents 
of adopted children. 


NEW FILM RELEASED. The Earth Is 
the Lord’s, new sound-color film pro- 
duced by the Farm Equipment Institute, 
stresses soil conservation as the Christian’s 
obligation as a good steward. It is avail- 
able from farm equipment dealers in 
many communities. 


FORD PASSING OUT $46 MILLION. 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, will get 
$4 million out of $46 million in Ford 
Foundation grants to five universities. 
Methodist-related University of Denver 
will receive $5 million. 


WORLD ORDER SUNDAY. For Oc- 
tober 24, World Order Sunday, the 
National Council of Churches has a pro- 
gram for world peace and justice, to be 
read from pulpits or to serve as the basis 
for sermons. Some churches are ordering 
copies to distribute to their congregations. 


REPORT ON SURPLUS FOOD. Nine 
billion pounds of surplus food have been, 
distributed by U.S. religious and other 
non-profit agencies since 1950, it was 
reported at a Food for Peace Conference 
in Washington, D.C. 


PROTESTANT WINS. Frederick Gib- 
berd, a Protestant architect, won 5,000 
pounds (about $14,000) in a design con- 
test run by the Roman Catholic diocese at 
Liverpool, England, for a new cathedral. 
Ultra-modern in design, it has shocked 
many English Catholics, but delighted 
the archbishop. 


Re-act to Church-Sthite Issue 
& 
(First of two articles.) % 

“I am a strong Cathdfic,” Sen. Jack 
Kennedy asserted as he went into the 
April, 1959, meeting of the Methodist 
Council of Bishops. 

More recently, his “I think I speak for 
Catholics throughout the U.S.” in afirm- 
ing church-state separation; his assurance 
that Protestants are not heretics; the state- 
ment, “I am opposed to forced conver- 
sions” (referring to Spain) and similar 
pronouncements, have sparked discus- 
sions that would make the Guelfs* turn 
over in their graves. 

While dismayed Roman Catholics won 
der what could be so undemocratic about 
their Church, their press has examined 
the situation with great interest. 

The Dutch Roman Catholic weekly 
De Bazuin firmly placed the scope of the 
Pope’s temporal power “on the other 
side of the Alps,” and suggested that 
statements in Osservatore Romano “can 
be lived out only in the now extinct 
clerical-feudal-medieval society.” On the 
other hand, Italian newspapers declared 
that obedience to church directives by 
Catholics does not rob them of liberty, 
because it is a “free expression of vol- 
untary support... .” 

The Jesuit weekly America hinted of a 
growing platform of church-state rela- 
tions in the U.S. Roman Catholic Church. 
Donald McDonald, its editor, said the 
church-state issue should be resolved re 
gardless of whether a Catholic becomes 
president; affirm religious freedom for all 
as a principle and not an expedient. It 
would relate church and state as friendly 
and not hostile sovereignties. At present, 
there is more awareness of a position 
other than the old claim of a privi- 
leged position in the political order, he 
added. 

The trouble is, he said, Protestants feel 
that those holding such views are only 
a small and dissident group in the Cath- 
olic Church, and the weakness of the 
new position leaves untouched its theo- 
logical arguments and the extent to 
which they are held by Roman Catholic 
theologians and members of the hier- 
archy. 

When Sen. Kennedy first brought forth 
his assertion of freedom, the U.S. Catholic 
press discreetly warned that he was going 
farther with it than even non-Catholics 
would expect. Commonweal said that 
Kennedy’s stand against federal aid to 
schools, except for fringe benefits, was 
like those of Cardinals Spellman and 
Cushing “whose renunciations, however, 
has been in the interest of good will.” 

The St. Louis Review suggested that 
it is the Constitution that ought to be 
examined if Mr. Kennedy says that his 
religion will not interfere with his oath 


of office. 


* Those who stressed the Pope’s spiritual power, 
as against temporal power, in the Holy Roman 
German Empire. 
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DEFINITION: A waiver of premium) 
provision permits your insurance; 
company to cancel (waive) your 
future life insurance payments 
(premiums) and still keep your ine 
surance in force if permanent total} 
disability should occur. 


There are, broadly, two reasons for 
buying life insurance. First, if you 
live too long, you will have cash 
values for retirement income. Sec- 
ond, if you die too soon, you will 
provide your family with funds to 
help replace your missing income. 


In either case, disability can nul- 
lify your plans. The additional 
cost for waiver of premium is small, 
At Ministers Life it is often built 
right into your life insurance pol- 
icy. It goes into effect after 6 
months of total disability and con- 
tinues to age 65 for those perma- 
nent disabilities occurring before 
age 60. 

This is a standard waiver of prem- 
ium provision as provided by most 
companies. It protects you until 
you are near retirement age and 
have accumulated considerable 
cash values on your policy. 


Often waiver of premium is com- 
bined with a disability income rid- 
er to provide a monthly income in 
addition to waiving premiums dur- 
ing disability. 

In any event, it is wise to protect 
your life insurance from possible 
disability. Investigate waiver pro- 
visions when buying a new policy. 
If you wish a list of Ministers Life 
policies with waiver of premium 
available, please write. 
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